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October. 


I love to wander through the woodlands hoary, 
In the soft gloom of an autumnal day, 
’ When Summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And, like a dream of beauty, glides away. 
HELEN E. WHITMAN. 





A National Periodical. 
eg S 
The American Agriculturist is published for no 


in its instructions and constituency all portions of 
the country. 

We are gratified in being able to announce that 
we have now perfected arrangements for devoting 
more attention than ever to the agricultural re- 
quirements of the West and Far West. Among 
other widely-known and practical writers in their 
respective departments whom we have now added 
to our force, we may mention Pres, W. I. Chamber- 
lain, of the Iowa Agricultural College, Ames, 
formerly Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agri- 
culture; Prof. J. L. Budd, the well-known horti- 
culturist of Iowa, and Prof. C. E. Bessey, who has 
just been chosen Dean of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the University of Nebraska. One of our 
associates, who is making an extensive 
through the Western States and Territories, de- 
scribes his impressions elsewhere at length. 
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OCTOBER. 


What a busy month we have before us. 


Let us 
hope for good weather. We may, perhaps, be 
behind hand with our work. The corn may not be 
all cut up, and if frosts hold off it may get no 
harm ; but one sharp frost will do the fodder great 
damage. We must be prepared for a snapping 
frost, and hope for a long “‘ spell” of fine weather. 

Winter Grains.—Over a large part of the country 
wheat should have been sown in September ; never- 
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theless, on good ground, an excellent crop is often 
made, though the seed be sown as late as the mid- 
dle of the month. Late sown grain requires heavier 
seeding. Wheat is especially responsive to good 
surface tillage, and a top-dressing of some stimu- 
lating fertilizer, like guano or nitrate of soda, ap- 
plied after the crop has begun to show its green 
color, is ordinarily of great advantage. 

Nitrate of Soda, applied in the autumn upon grass 
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or grain, should be very evenly distributed and 


one locality or latitude, but is designed to embrace 





pers when the soul | is wet—if possible, pay 
ing a rain. 

Grass.—Sow on winter grain and brushin. Tim- 
othy is almost universally sown. Try orchard and 
rye grass, each by itself, sowing clover in the spring, 

Rye ordinarily is sown later than wheat. It doeg 
not matter much, but its season is longer and the 
plant is stronger. It will make a crop on poorer 
land. It should, however, be in before the end of 
the month. 

Corn.—It is hazardous to let corn stand a day 
after October comesin. Killing frosts damage the 
fodder. When the fodder is fed off the ground it 
is not valued as it should be. Corn-stalks cuta 
foot long are of three times the value as manure in 
the barnyard that they are in the field under any 
circumstances, Husking can go on as soon as the 
ears are dry enough not to heat in the crib. 

Potatoes should be dug without delay. The cold 
of the nights will suggest that the heaps in the 
field, if left to dry, should be protected by tops or 
sacking from dew, frost and sunshine. They may 
be pitted or marketed, according to judgment. If 
a paying price can be realized, let the speculators. 
hold them; if not, pit them and hold them yourself. 

— 
Live Stock Notes. 

Fattening animals of all kinds gain most rapidly 
in October, and before the weather becomes very 
cold. No grain fattens more rapidly than Indian 
corn; still, a variety of feed is Gesirable to tempt. 
the appetite. All kinds of grain go much farther 
ground and cooked than whole; even soaking is 
very useful; steaming and boiling unground grain. 
greatly increases its effect. 

Sheep.—Few are more profitable than Merino 
grades, with long wool or down blood. A stock 
for winter feeding can ordinarily be bought well 
this month, and, with a little grain now and then, 
they will turn the wheat and oat straw stacks into 
manure before spring to the very best advantage. 

Cows, for winter milkers, need to be in good 
flesh, and to come to calving with open bowels, 
They should have some bran and roots to secure: 
this condition, if necessary. When milk can be 
sold for town consumption it will bring double the: 
price it will in summer. 

Horses,—When the more pressing work is over, 
give work-horses a good run on grass, and give 
grain enough to keep them in good heart. Brood- 
mares and young stock must be brought into good 
heart for going well through the winter. 

Swine that are growing fast fatten readily either 
in the field or pen. Note what is said of cooked 
food in another paragraph. It is especially impor- 
tant, in view of the danger from disease, to keep 
pigs of different herds by themselves. If show pigs 
are bought, keep them by themselves, and keep 
all clean, giving a variety of food, good shelter in 
stormy weather, refuse fruits, grass or some green 
food. Early fattened pigs pay the best protit. The 
market is usually better, and they will have cost. 
less, both in labor and food. 

Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

The articles recently given in our pages om 
“ Picking’? and ‘“‘ Packing Apples” make it un- 
necessary to say more. Late varieties of apples and 
pears may remain on the trees until there is dan- 
ger of freezing. Winter pears should be placed 
where they can be inspected occasionally and their 
ripening watched....Pack Grapes in pasteboard or 
wooden boxes, or covered baskets, according to 
the demands of the market. Pick the clusters with 
as little handling as may be, and place in trays in 
an airy room for a week to “cure.” ....Planting 
Trees.—In most localities fall planting is advisable. 
If not to be planted until next spring, it is betterto 
procure the trees in the fall and heel them in.... 
Orchards.—Give orchards a top-dressing of manure. 

a 

Kitchen and Market Garden. 

Much may be done at this season in preparing 
forspring. Plow or spade the land from which & 
crop has been taken, turning under a liberal cover- 
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ing of manure... .Roots.—Beets, carrots and most 
other roots, if there is no proper root cellar, may 
be placed in boxes or barrels with dry earth among 
them. Leave a portion of the parsnips and salsify 
in the ground until spring....Celery should be 
*handled.”? The stalks are brought together in an 
erect position, and beld there by pressing some 
soil against them with the hand....Sow Spinach for 
next spring’s use, and weed that already up.... 
Sweet Potatoes should be dug as soon as frost touches 
the leaves; handle carefully that they may not be 
bruised or cut; when dry, place in barrels and 
store in a warm place....Frost.—After a few frosty 
nights there is usually a period of warm weather. 
A portion of the tomato-vines, if protected by 
sheets, or even paper, from the first frosts, will con- 
tinue to yield for some time later.... Lima Beans.— 
Take up with the poles and place under a shed un- 
tilthe beans are picked....Dry Harth._—Secure a 
good supply of dry earth by drying it on a platform 
of old voards....Store under cover sufficient rich, 
light earth to use in hot-beds and window-boxes. 
—_——~<>_— 


Flower Garden and Lawn, 


Frosts.—If beds of Coleus and other ornamental 
beds be protected from the early frosts, their beauty 
may be prolonged; newspapers will answer for 
covering... .._Bulbs.—Hyacinths, tulips, and other 
Dutch bulbs may be planted in well manured beds, 
which should be covered with litter before cold 
weather. Pot those for blooming in the window, 
and set in a dark cellar..../lower Roots.—Canna 
roots do not keep well if the tops are killed by 
frost....Cut away the tops of Dahlias as soon as 
touched by frost, and dig on a sunny day, label, 
and keep them as if they were potatoes.... Hardy 
Ferennials.—Clumps of these may be taken up, di- 
vided and reset now as successfully as in spring. 

a 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The greenhouse should be ready to receive the 
plants at anytime. The more tender plants should 
be taken in befvure actual frost, as the cool nights 
check them....Plants for Forcing.—Take up and 
pot Astilbe, Dicentra and other hardy plants that 
are to be forced; place them in the cellar as the 
weather becomes cooler....Pot a, supply of bulbs 
and keep in the cellar until the soil is well filled 
with roots.... Examine each plant before taking it 
in to see that it is free from insects....Make the 
change from the open air to the house as gradual 
as possible by abundant airing....Sow seeds of such 
annuals as are to bloom in the house....Secure 
soil, moss, sand, pots and all other supplies for the 
window garden, and store in the cellar. 


Bee Notes for October. 


L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
ge 

ARTIFICIAL ForaGE.—This topic has been occu- 
pying the minds of bee-keepers for several years, 
More recently, as the lund in most localities has 
been more thoroughly cleared of wild honey-pro- 
ducing plants, such as sumac, raspberries, etc., 
and particularly since basswood timber has been 
cut so largely, this topic has come to be one of 
great importance. 

The question which has been most frequently 
asked is, will it pay to cultivate any plant exclu- 
sively for honey on land which is of value for gen- 
eral field crops? I have always advocated the 
affirmative of this question. I have advised the 
setting of basswood trees for general shade and in 
waste places. There are many points in favor of 
this tree asa shade tree. The bark is smooth, the 
top of the finest shape, the tree isa most rapid 
grower, and it is much less liable to have limbs 
broken or crotches split by hard winds than either 
the maple or elm. I have also urged the sowing 
of Alsike clover, as it not only affords an abundance 
of nectar, but at the same time is one of the finest 
plants for hay that I haveever tested. It has both 
& tap-root and fibrous roots, giving it the combined 
advantages of both Red and White clover. Bokhara, 
or what is more commonly known as “Sweet 











clover,” has been of great benefit to many. This 
may be sown to advantage on waste lands, especially 
along the banks of streams, or on stony or swampy 
places. It thrives best where the soil is damp. 

In the direction of the cultivation of plants for 
honey alone, many kinds have been tested, among 
which are Motherwort, Mignonette, Spider-plant, 
etc. Some of these plants secrete nectar only at 
certain times in the day; some fail on certain 
kinds of soil; yet with all of these embarrassments, 
many are not discouraged in their experiments. 

A few years ago, a noted bee-keeper of Catarau- 
gus Co., N. Y., noticed asingle specimen of an un- 
known plant in his yard, which so attracted the 
bees as to be particularly noticeable. They visited 
it so continually and persistently during the 
entire day that he protected the plant and gathered 
the seeds. Each year as he has increased the num- 
ber of plants, and given it more thorough tests, 
his faith in its value as a honey plant has increased. 
At the last annual session of the North American 
Bee-keepers’ Association, the attention of that 
body was called to this plant, and a committee was 
appointed to visit the owner’s apiary and farm, 
to test its merits and report at its next annual ses- 
sion. The committee were duly notified to be 
present on July 28th, as the plant would then be 
wellin bloom. Being one of that committee, and 
having a great interest in these observations, I was 
at Versailles on the day named. We found about 
two acres of the plant in blossom, although it was 
quite cool; the bees were well at wors at five 
o’clock in the morning, and continued busy duriag 
the entire.day. We found the bees at this place 
building combsin boxes, and storing and capping 
houey. There were many bee-keepers present, and 
not one reported his bees as gathering surplus 
honey at this time, as basswood was yielding no 
honey, and no other natural forage was afforded. 
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How to Angle Successfully for Black Bass. 
SETH GREEN. 
—-> . ; 

Many of the readers of the American Agricul- 
turist who delight in angling have doubtless caught 
the black bass. I do not know of any one fish 
that is so general a favorite with anglers as the 
genuine Small-Mouthed Black Bass. They ) 
are so gamy and full of pluck that they ex- 
cite your admiration, and when you have at 
last landed him, you feel that you have 
conquered a foeman worthy of your steel. 
There are two kinds of fish, both known as . 
the Black Bass, but they are quite different 
in their nature and habits. They are known 
as the Small-Mouthed Black Bass, and the 
Large-Mouthed or Oswego Bass. The lat- 
ter, as the name implies, has the largest 
mouth, and lies in still water where weeds, P| 
flags, and pond-lilies are plentiful. He is 
caught quite readily at still fishing, using 
minnows for bait, and is also captured by 
trolling along the edge of the weeds with 
the spoon and minnow, attached to a gang 
of hooks. The latter is my favorite way of 
fishing for them. The big-mouthed black 
bass is the poorer table-fish of the two 
kinds, and does nut possess the game quali- 
ties of the small-mouthed variety, which 
lives only in pure lake or river water with 
rocky bottom. They are taken still-fishing “4 
with the dobson, also known as the hell- 
gramite, the craw-fish, or fresh-water crab, 
and the minnow ; these three are undoubtedly the 
best baits for fishing from an anchored boat. 

In my opinion, the finest way to take them, 
and that which gives the most sport, is by trolling 
with the following described rig: Iuse a nine-foot 
single gut leader, and attached thereto are two 
flies, tied on a good-sized hook, not smaller than a 
No. 1 or larger than a 1-0, and a gang of hooks on 
the end. The leader is made in two parts; the 
part to which the lines are attached is six feet long ; 
then a small swivel is placed between, and then the 
balance of the leader as in the engraving. I have 
used hundreds of different kinds of flies, and have 
kept sifting them out until they have got down to 














four kinds. If Iuse but two flies on my leader, 
my upper one is a red body, white wing, and white 
hackle and a gold tinsel stripe. My second is 
called the ‘‘ grizzly king.”” It has a green body, 
and a mottled wing of a mallard or red head. It 
is called by fly-makers the under wing; it has a 
grizzly hackle and red ibis tail. My two other flies 
are called the “Governor Alvord’’ and ‘Seth 
Green.” The wing of the former is made of two- 
colored feathers, cinnamon and drab. The cinna- 
mon is used for the under part of the wing. The 
body is made of peacock hackle and a red ibis 
tail. The ‘‘Seth Green”’ is made as follows: The 
body is green, with a large yellow stripe. The 
hackle red, from the red rooster. The wing is 
made of feathers out of a bittern or woodcock, or 
any cinnamon-colur wing. I do not cover the 
body of my flies with hackle ; the hackle is all put 
onat the head of the fly. The gang of hooks is made 
as follows: Use No. 8 ‘‘O’Shaughnessy hooks ;’’ 
solder two sets of three hooks each, back to back, 
in the shape of a grapnel, and tie them on a single 
gut, having the first set on the end and the next 
from one to two inches above, and a short distance 
above tie a single lip-hook. The gangs should be 
made to fit the size of the minnows used; attach 
the minnow to the gang by hooking the upper or 
lip-hook through both lips, which eloses the 
mouth ; insert one of the lower hooks in the side 
near the tail, and one of the middle set in the 
side. The minnow should have a very.slight curve 
when on the gang, which will give it a slow rotary 
motion when drawn through the water. 

Use a rod and multiplying reel, with about one 
hundred and fifty feet of line on.it, but the length 
of line used in actual fishing is usually from forty 
to seventy-five feet, depending on the depth of 
water. In fishing in twelve feet of water, I would 
use seventy-five feet of line, and put two No. 1 
split-shot on my leader. In still-fishing with min- 
now, and holding the rod in hand, hook the min- 
now through both lips; fish near the bottom and 
give it short starts ahead. When still-fishing with 
a cork, measure the depth of the water and place 
the cork on your line, so that the hook wili be 
within one or two feet from the bottom, and hook 
your minnow through the middle of the back, 
being very careful not to touch the back-bone, and 
throw your line out as far as you can. When “‘the 
boss” goes for your bait he goes with a rush, and 
when he strikes it will probably go three or four 
feet before he stops. Then he will turn the min- 
now in his mouth and proceed to swallow it, and 
as it is going down he will start to swim off slowly ; 
then is the time to strike. If you will follow these 
directions you will miss but very few bites, but if 
you strike when the cork first begins to bob, you 
will lose your fish more than half the time. In 
hooking on craw-fish, insert your hook through 
the under side of the tail, near the body, and have 
the hook come out on the back, Lengthen out 
your line so that it touches bottom, and it is a 
good plan to cripple the crab by breaking off one 
of his claws, or raise him 4 little off the bottom 
occasionally; otherwise he is liable to crawl uoder 
stones and hide. 





The Potato Harvest. 
ats 

A vast deal of ingenuity has been exercised in 
the invention, and much money expended in the 
construction, of potato-digging machines, Digging 
potatoes with the fork is the most monotonous 
and back-aching of all kinds of farm work. No 
doubt that it will in time be made easy by a ma- 
chine which will be in the potato field what the 
mower is in the hay field, but it has not yet been 
done. We have seen the most elaborate potato 
diggers, which looked as if they ought to work, 
which, when tried in the field, proved utterly use- 
less, so cumbersome and difficult of draft were 
they. Thus far the only mechanical aid in potato 
digging is an exceedingly simple one— which 
has an attachment like fingers, whict 
sift between them and drops the pi 
side of the furrow. Still, the 
part of the work, the picking up, 
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formed by hand. Our artist made the sketch, from 
which the engraving on our front page was pro- 
duced, of one of these potato-digging plows at 
work in a field in a potato-growing district on 
Long Island. _ This plow splits upen the hills and 
leaves the potatoes exposed for men, women and 
boys to pick up and fill into barrels to be carried 
to the New York markets in large market wagons 
or vans. Potato vines are rich in fertilizing mat- 
ters, and the most successful potato growers gather 
them and cart them away, to be converted into 
compost for next year’s crop.. Weeds and brush 
are gathered into heaps and burned, and their ashes 
are spread upon the land to add to its fertility. 





Thin and Late Sowing of Wheat. 


The average yield of wheat per acre in this coun- 
try is not quite twelve and one-half bushels per 
acre. The average quantity of seed sown is very 
nearly six pecks per acre; hence, the wheat in- 
creases less than nine fold. It isno uncommon thing 
for a stool to contain fifteen culms, each bearing an 
ear containing an average of forty grains; hence, 
the grain producing this plant has increased six 
hundred fold. Wheut has been mude to increase 
twelve hundred fold. It is evident that much of 
the wheat sown must fail to mature. The severi- 
ties of fall drouth and winter freezing destroy 
many plants, yet the greatest cause why many 
do not reach maturity is because they have not 
room for growth. We sow too much seed. In 
going through a wheat field one may find isolated 
stools. The plants forsome inches round about 
have died. It is significant that these stvols are 
always large ones. If the root formaticn of one of 
these stools be carefully uncovered, it will be found 
to occupy quite closely all the ground for a 
space twelve to fifteen inches in diameter. This 
much soil is certainly not too much fora vigorous 
wheat plant to have for feeding ground. The feed- 
ing roots of the wheat plant rarely go deeper than 
four inches; hence, if there are fifteen culms in 
the stool, and it has a space of ground twelve 
inches in diameter, each culm will have only thirty 
cubic inches of soil to feed from—say a mass four 
inches in depth, three in length, and two and one- 
half in width. Measure out such a mass of earth 
and see how small itis. Butif you sow six pecks 
of seed to the acre, each plant will have less soil 
than this. As the seed cannot be distributed with 
perfect uniformity, some must have much less 
than even a surface two inchessquare. Therecan 
be but one result—death from starvation. Those 
plants which ‘‘get the start’’ by reason of ger- 
minating. nearer the surface, or of greater natural 
vigor, will smother the others out. The “struggle 
for existence’’ is wellillustrated. Some of the plants 
may not be smothered out before winter ends; fora 
time they struggle; but they are so weak that the 
frost removesthem. Even the strongest plants are 
injured, for the struggle must weaken them. With 
less seed there would be more plants in the spring ; 
surely more culms and ears at harvest time. Making 
liberal allowances for drouth, frosts, insects, etc., 
three pecks yet seems too much seed for an acre of 
land, This quantity is now sown by some of our 
most successful wheat growers. We sow practi- 
cally as much seed as our fathers did fifty years 
ago, yet at least twice as much seed then as now 
‘was the proper quantity. The land was more pro- 
ductive, hence the plants might be closer together. 
It was impossible, with the implements then at 
command, to prepare the seed-bed as we do now. 

The condition of the ground was not near so favor- 
able to germination and growth, hence it was neces- 
sary to sow more seed. But what, more than any- 
thing else, made more seed necessary, was the im- 
perfect manner of distributing the seed. It was 
impossible to so cast the seed that some would not 
fall more thickly than others, while some were not 
covered at all, and some were buried as deep as the 
harrow-teeth ‘penetrated. Now the seed is distri- 
_ buted very uniformly, and on a well-prepared seed- 
esther Arche each grain at practically thesame 
d ‘have the ridges to protect the plants 
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14 the snow over them during the winter. 
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Late sowing is to be wiaeatiied) wii: there is 


a probability of attacks from the Hessian Fly, or | 


cther insect enemies. If sowing is delayed until 
October Ist, the flies will have deposited their 
eggs before the wheat plants become large enough 
to receive them, and there will be no larve to suck 
the life out of the wheat later on. Very often the 
ground isso dry inearly September that if the seed 
germinates the plant will not thriveand may wither 
beyond recovery. If sowing is delayed until the fall 
rains have moistened the ground, the plants will be 
as far along until winter stops their growth, and 
there will be moreof them. It is now possible, 
and certainly profitable, so to prepare the seed- 
bed and apply fertilizers that the plants, though 
started quite late, will reach sufficient size and 
have a root-growth strong enough to withstand tbe 
winter. It is not necessary to sow so early as half 
acentury ago. Better implements for preparing 
the ground and sowing the seed, and better meth- 
ods for fertilizing, with under-draining, have so 
changed conditions that the rules relating to wheat 
and other crops, found good for the conditions of 
1836, must now be varied somewhat. 





Forcing Cucumbers. 


PETER HENDERSON. 
—=>——_ 

The wide greenbouses described in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for September last, can also 
be made equally available for forcing cucumbers, 
either during the entire winter or spring season, or 
to be used to succeed the last crop of-radishes or 
lettuce in spring. If wanted for the forcing of 
cucumbers during the fall season, the seed should 
be sown in the greenhouse about October Ist, in 
small pots, three or four seeds in each, thinning 
out to one strong plant. These, in thirty days, 
will have become sufficiently strong to plant out, 
at twenty to twenty-four inches apart, on the south 
side of the bench, one row only. A trellis of gal- 
vanized irgn wire is made with about a nine-inch 
mesh (diamond-shaped). This, on the middle 
bench, should be kept two feet from the glass, but 
on the front bench it can only be kept one foot 
from the glass, owing to its nearness to the sashes. 
The depth of soil should be (if on raised wooden 
benches) about five or six inches; if on the solid 
center bed, eighteen inches to two feet. ‘Lhe soil 
should be a sandy loam, mixed with one-fifth well 
rotted cow manure. The night temperature in the 
forcing-house throughout the fall, winter and 
spring months, for cucumbers, should range as 
near as possible from sixty to sixty-five degrees, 
with a temperature on bright days of from ten to 
fifteen degrees higher, giving ventilation at all 
proper times. Cucumbers delight in a moist at- 
mosphere, and whenever the weather is bright 
and clear, water should be sprinkled on the pipes, 
walks and under the benches. A dry atmosphere 
is certain to develop the Red Spider, which is fatal 
to success. It may also be here stated that, if 
cucumbers are to be forced during the winter 
months, to keep up the necessary high tempera- 
ture, eight runs of four-inch pipes will be required 
in a greenhouse twenty feet wide, instead of six, 
as recommended for lettuce and radishes ; though 
when grown, as is usually the case, only to succeed 
the lettuce or radish crop in spring, the six pipes 
at that season will be sufficient. 

Although there is no necessity for artificial im- 
pregnation of the cucumber flowers when grown in 
the open air, where the insects and wind do the 
work, yet, when grown in the forcing-house, it is 
absolutely necessary, particulary in midwinter. 
This is best done with a camel’s hair pencil, by 
detaching the pollen, or fertilizing dust, from the 
stamens and applying it to the stigma. It will 
also facilitate impregnation on bright days to 
slightly jar the wire trellis, so as to let the pollen 
loose, which, floating through the air, fastens on 
the stigma. 

Cucumbers from seed sown in October will give 
a continuous crop until June—of course, if well 
handled. When wanted only to succeed crops of 
lettuce or radishes in spring, the seed should not 
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be sown until February or arth. The variety for 
forcing which seems to be most favorably received 
in our markets is the ‘‘Selected Early White 
Spine,” though, of late years, the beautiful long 
kinds, such as “Telegraph” and ‘“ Rambler,” 
(almost exclusively used in Europe), are begin- 
ning to be favorably received. Forced cucumbers 
from December to May average, for best quality in 
the market of New York, $6 per dozen, and, if the 
forcing is well done, this price will be found to pay 
very well, Southern competition, of course, seri- 
ously interferes with the forcing of cucumbers, as it 
does with nearly everything else in early vegetables 
and fruits; but, like hot-house grapes, the bloom 
and fine appearance, together with the more delicate 
flavor of the forced cucumber, finds customers 
who will pay for the fiver quality in all large cities, 











Grasses for the Nebraska Plains, 


PROF, CHAS. E, BESSEY, NEB. 
i 

One of the most important questions for the 
farmer upon the great plains of the West is that 
of the proper grasses to replace the wild spe- 
cies. For some years the early settlers thought 
that the wild grasses could be depended upon for 
permanent pasturage and hay, but experience has 
shown that they will not endure the new condi- 
tions to which they are subject when the country 
is converted into farms. The cattle and horses of 
the West cannot lung depend upon the natural 
grasses ; they must have forage which is more nu- 
tritious, as well as more productive. 

A careful study of the problem upon the ground 
shows that Kentucky Blue Grass can be well grown 
upon the soil of the plains. In the vicinity of the 
old forts, where many years ago the United States 
troops were stationed, Kentucky Blue grass has 
been growing foralong time. The seeds scattered 
from the hay used for feeding the horses germin- 
ated and took root upon the unbroken prairie sod, . 
and in time actually crowded out the wild grasses. 
The hint thus accidentally given has been acted 
upon, and to-day there are many fine Blue Grass 
pastures upon ground which has never felt the 
plowshare. The usual practice now is to feed 
down the wild grasses as closely as possible, and 
then to sow thickly with good Blue Grass seed. 
When once Blue Grass is introduced upon a farm it 
is only necessary to scatter Blue Grass hay upon 
the wild sod. For this purpose the hay should be 
cut late enough, so as to have ripe seeds; it may 
be well-nigh worthless for forage, but its seed have 
a high value. 

Timothy thrives upon the soil of the plains, and 
tields of it may be seen every vear in Eastern Ne- 
braska, which rival any ever seen in the East. It 
is now fast replacing the wild grasses for hay. On 
the low-lands bordering the Platte River, Timothy 
furnishes a perennial pasture, which endures the 
treading of cattle almost as well as Blue Grass 
itself. It is now known, moreover, that Timothy 
will produce seed of superior quality in great 
abundance, indicating very strongly its complete 
adoption to the climate and soil. 

Of the other cultivated grasses—Red Top, Or- 
chard Grass, and others less commonly known—this 
much only need be said at present, viz., that, con- 
trary to general expectation, they grow well and 
in some localities are being extensively sown. Red 
Top grows apparently spontaneously in the sloughs, 
and needs but slight encouragement to make it ex- 
tend its ranze. Orchard grass, while by no means 
a favorite hay grass, is grown in the Eastern coun- 
ties with good success. 

In a subsequent communication the clovers will 
be discussed. 





TURNIPS WITH Necks.—D. C. D., McLean Co., 
Ill., sowed Improved American-Swede turnips June 
15th. ‘*They had long, thick necks.” He asks if 
it was because the land was too rich? No. It is 
hardly possible to make land too rich for ruta- 
bagas. The seed, probably, was not grown from 
fine, carefully selected and transplanted roots. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 


New Series.—No. 25. 
—~<. 


Some years ago a wealthy New England gentle- 
man wrote to the American Agriculturist, asking 
what he should do to improve a large plantation he 
had boughtin Virginia. The letter was sent to me, 
and I gave the matter considerable thought, and 
published an article on the subject in the American 
Agriculiurist. I was vain enough to think I had 
given him good advice, but I suspect the gentle- 
man was disappointed. He probably expected 
that we could point out some quick and easy 
method of making his land productive and profita- 
ble. On the contrary, I advised him not to be ina 
hurry. Now, as ever, the husbandman must wait 
patiently. On a farm that has been a:lowed to run 
wild, weeds and brambles and scrub trees and veg- 
etable growth of all kinds soon take possession, 
and my advice was to put a fence round the whole 
large farm and stock it heavily with sheep, and 
buy car-loads of bran and cotton-seed cake for 
them. I told him to get some good judge of sheep 
and send him to one of our large markets, and let 
him: buy strong, thrifty wethers, two and three 
years old, that are brought in to sell to the butchers, 
but which are not fat enough to make prime 
mutton. 

I knew nothing more of the actual condition of 
this large tract of land than what he wrote, and it 
may well be that there were practical difficulties 
that rendered my advice worthless. It is nearly 
twenty years, I think, since 1 wrote the article, and 
during that time much knowledge has been gained 
in regard to manuriog land with chemical fertil- 
izers. But before we can use these fertilizers to 
the best advantage it is necessary to get the land 
into good condition. At any rate, it should be 
ready for the plow, and I feel very confident that 
there are thousands and tens of thousands of acres 
where such a method of subduing and enriching 
land as I suggested could be adopted to great 
advantage. 

There are those who are willing to put sheep on 
such land, but they object to buy feed for them. 
But this is the essential point. One of my neigh- 
bors is a milkman. He keeps a large herd of 
cows and buys feed for them. The past sum- 
mer he turned them every day for a few hours 
into a rough field of grass and weeds. The effect 
was astonishing. The cows were liberally sup- 
plied in the barn with rich food, and when turned 
out they greedily devoured every green thing, 
and soon cleared up the land. The sheep on 
this Virginia plantation wouli do the same thing. 
I got the idea from the lamented John Johnston. 
He made himself and his farm rich by fattening 
sheepin winter. He not only fed out all the corn he 
grew on the farm, but bought large quantities of 
oil-cake and made a great pile of rich manure, 
which he converted into wheat, when wheat was 
wheat. He took pains to preserve his wheat straw 
and corn-stalks in good condition, and was sur- 
prised to see with what avidity these highly-fed 
sheep would eat the straw and stalks. ‘‘ They take 
great mouthfuls of straw,” he said, ‘‘and eat it 
with arelish. If you feed them a pound of oil-cake 
or grain each per day they will eat more straw than 
they will if you give them no cake or grain.” 

When about to publish a new edition of ‘‘ Talks 
on Manures,” I asked Sir John B. Lawes to favor 
us with some remarks on the subject. He kindly 
consented to do so, and wrote what everyone must 
regard as the most valuable chapter in the book. 
What did he write about? If any man may be 
thought to have a full and accurate knowledge of 
the subject of manures it is Sir John B. Lawes. 
He has been making experiments for over forty 
years on his strong-soil farm at Rothamsted, and 
was the real man who planned the experiments on 
the light-land farms in Norfolk and Bedfordshire. 


: ‘Hs has thoroughly studied the subject. What did 


fe about? We may learn as much from what 
not say as from what he said. The subjects 
of us would be likely to write 





doubtless considered the most important point. A 
wealthy relative had bought an estate ‘and wanted 
Sir John to tell him how to improve it. He visited 
the farm, It was light, sandy land, so poor that 
even weeds made a feeble growth. Sir John ad- 
vised to spend no more money on tillage opera- 
tions, but to endeavor to improve the pasture by 
giving to it the food necessary to grow good grasses, 
sowing at the same time a small quantity of the 
best seeds. ‘‘Il further suggested,’’ he says, ‘‘ that 
a flock of sheep should be allowed to run over the 
whole land by day, and be folded there every night, 
about one pound of cotton-seed cake per head 
being allowed daily.’’ This is essentially the plan 
I proposed in regard to the run-down Virginia 
plantation. Sir John estimated that 1,000 pounds 
of cotton-seed cake would give, at least, 110 pounds 
increased growth of sheep, worth in England fully 
$11. The 1,000 pounds of cake would cost in Eng- 
land $16. ‘The manure left by the consumption of 
the cake, leaving out the value of the manure from 
the other food consumed, would furnish nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potash, etc., to an amvunt that 
could not be purchased in artificial manures for 
less than $23. In other words, we spend $16 for 
cake, get back $11 worth of mutton, and have left 
on the land $23 worth of manure. Sir John never 
exaggerates the profits of farming. 

But can we get as good results here? In my 
judgment, we can do better thanthis. True, mut- 
ton is cheaper here than in England, but cake is 
also cheaper, and the Jean sheep which I propose to 
buy are also cheaper ; and in our markets fat sheep 
are worth more per pound than Jean sheep. Our 
profits, therefore, would not depend wholly on the 
mere increase in the weight of the sheep. 

if my Virginia correspondent had bought 1,000 
sheep, weighing eighty pounds each, at four cents 
per pound, they would have cost $3,200. They ate 
one pound of cake each per day for twenty weeks, 
or seventy tons at $20 per ton, costing $1,400. Total, 
$4,600. At the end of twenty weeks, if they gain 
one pound each per week, they will weigh 100 
pounds each, and be worth probably not less than 
five cents per pound, or $5,000. Value of the ma- 
nure, according to Sir John, $2,905. Total, $7,905. 
This leaves a profit of $3,305 for twenty weeks. 

It isa poor farm on which more or less hay or 
corn fodder or oats or peas cannot be grown on 
some of the better portions of it, and by the aid of 
such fodder as can be grown on the farm sheep 
might be kept, instead of twenty weeks, for at 
least forty weeks during the year, and the profits 
correspondingly increased. It may be said that 
these are paper profits, and that the actual profits, 
leaving out the estimated value of the manure, are 
only $400, or forty cents per head. This is true, 
but you must.recollect that the object is not so 
much to make money the first few years as to per- 
manently improve the farm. 

But is not the value of the manure exaggerated ? 
The actual manure made by the sheep contains 
more plant-food than the figures indicate. The 


estimate is based simply on the nitrogen, phos-: 


phoric acid and potash contained in the cdtton-seed 
cake. It does not take into account the value of 
the manure derived from the other food consumed 
by the sheep. The sheep would eat about three 
pounds of dry food per head each day, and we 
only furnish one pound. The other two pounds 
the sheep pick up on the farm. At first it will 
most likely be very poor stuff—weeds, brambles, 
tree buds, leaves, and more or less grass. What- 
ever it is, it will be returned to the land in better 
shape for manure than by any other plan we can 
adopt. ‘‘ But you reckon the manure from the cot- 
ton-seed cake as worth more money than was paid 
for the cake. How is this?” 

The nitrogenous matter of the cake, after it has 
been digested and passed through the sheep, is in 
a much more available condition, and Sir John B. 
Lawes estimates the nitrogen to be worth as much 
per pound’as we should have to pay for it in the 
form of artificial fertilizers. Without claiming 
that the figures are absolutely accurate, it seems 
clear that itis far better in the case assumed to 
buy cake and feed it to animals on the farm than 








to buy artificial fertilizers for the purpose - reno- 
vating a run-down farm. After we have brought 
the farm into condition, we shall then be able to 
use these fertilizers to advantage. 





There is an immense amount of poor land in the 
world. I have rarely seen a farm, however, on 
which there is not more or less naturally rich land, 
But such land is often allowed to produce nothing 
but weeds or rushes, or coarse grass, for want of 
drainage. The best bit of land on this farm was ab. 
solutely worthless until we put some under-draing 
through it. We have a piece of land which re- 
ceives the wash from a slope. It was a convenient 
place to draw rubbish and stones, and whena place 
is used for this purpose it is soon used for nothing 
else. After we were through corn-planting we 
stuck the plow into this land, and as it was too 
late to sow anything else, we planted it to cucum- 
bers in hills, five feet apart. We kept them well 
cultivated and hoed them once or twice around the 
hills, and I never saw a more luxuriant crop of cu- 
cumbers. There is nothing new, or strange, or sur- 
prising in all this, except that I should not have 
done the same thing before. It would be a good 
thing for some of us if we would let our culti- 
vated land lie longer in grass, and devote more 
time tv clearing up and cropping the waste places 
that often abound in unusual fertility. 





The more I use the plow for making wide surface 
ditches on low lands the better I like the plan. We 
get the ditches deeper and wider every time we 
plow. We have ditches over four feet deep that 
we drive across with a wagon, mowing machine, 
cultivator, ete. These ditches are made by cim- 
ply turning the land away from them every time 
we plow. They carry off great quantities of water 
in the spring, but in the summer are so dry that 
grass and crops will grow almost to the center of 
the ditch. We do the work with a large plow and 
three good horses abreast, and turn over a deep, wide 
furrow. Itis often rough work at the first. We 
have gone through places where the weeds were as 
high as the horses’ heads, and old logs and brush- 
heaps and bushes were in the way. But when you 
once get the horses or oxen to plow through the 
work is essentially accomplished. Every furrow is 
easier than the preceding, and every year after- 
wards you can make better and better work. The 
great point is to make a beginning and stick to it. 
“Tt is better to make the ditch with spades and 
shovels.”?> Sometimes. But make the ditch. 





Last year we had such a large crop of apples 
that we could find time to do little else than gather 
them. We had to pay high wages, and then could 
not get half the help we needed. Our teams had 
to lie idle for want of men to work them. This 
year we have no apples, and we ought to be able to 
keep fully abreast with the work, and perhaps do a 
little ditching on Jow land, or fencing, or yetting 
out stones, or clearing up waste places, or repair- 
ing buildings, or painting. ‘‘ Yes,” said the Dea- 
con, ‘‘ but where is the money to come from ?”’ 
‘*That,”’ said I, “‘ isan important consideration. But 
the fact is, a little money will now do considerable 
work—when you do most of it yourself. When we 
look back at what has been accomplished in the 
it would seem that pluck is better than 
money. The late William Buell cleared up eighty 
acres of my farm in one year without money. Af- 
terwards, when he had got rich, a farmer in this 
neighborhood was discouraged and wanted to sell 
his farm. Buell bought it—teams, implements 
and all. ‘Now,’ said Buell, ‘stay where you are; 
take the team and plow up that field and sow it to 


past, 


wheat.’ He did so, and the crop paid for the 
farm.” “I told you that story myself,” said the 
Deacon, “but you can’t do such things now.” 


‘‘ Perhaps not,’ said J, ‘* though I suppose there is 
as good a chance to make money now or in the fu- 
ture as there was in the past. No one knows bet- 
ter than I do, however, how hard it is to work for 
the future, when one has difficulty in finding the 
means to live in the present. Certain it is, how- 
ever, if we would have a good harvest next year 
we must prepare the land and sow the seed.” 
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Clydesdale Horses, 


The ‘‘ Clydes’’ are among the heaviest and most 
powerful horses in the world. In these, form has 
not been sacrificed to mere bulk, but the true form 
of the draft-horse has been carefully studied, and, 
after a long course of breeding, has been contirmed 
as the property of the breed. They take their 

-name from the valley of the Clyde, but are bred 
very largely in other parts of Scotland. The Eng- 
lish have used them extensively in the improve- 
ment of the great coarse draft breed native to the 
northern middle counties of England, ani, in their 
improved form, known as the English Shire horse, 
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by Powell Bros, Springboro, Penn. This mag- 
nificent stock horse was foaled in 1881, is of a bay- 
brown color, registered in both the Scottish and 
American stud-books, as indicated by the numbers 
following the name of the horse. His sire, ‘‘ King 
David,”’ son of ‘Old Times,’’ was winner of the 
first prize at the Glasgow show in 1872, and on the 
side of his dam, ‘‘ Jean”? (1,197), by ‘‘Grand Duke” 
(366), are numerous high prize winners. He brings 
to this country, therefore, for the benefit of our 
horse stock, some of the choicest blood of Scot- 
land, and from his grand stature, superb form and 
solid feet, as shown in the fine engraving we have 
had made, we may expect him to make a mark on 
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will give no more milk than is absolutely necessary 
to support its young; for an animal cannot con- 
vert food into both milk and beef, and the more 
milk it yields the less flesh it can puton. It fol- 
lows that no animal can excel] for both milk and 
beef. The Holstein-Fresian may put on as much 
flesh as the Shorthorn, but while doing so it can- 
not yield much milk. If it gives more milk than 
the Jersey, producing as much butter, and at 
the same time puts on flesh in considerable quan- 
tity, it is because it eats more food. From the 
same amount of food it cannot make more butter 
than the Jersey, or more beef than the Shorthorn; 
for itdevotes more food to the formation of flesh 
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CLYDESDALE STALLION “KING MALCOM,” (2,198), 1,626. 


They possess great prepotency, marking their get | 
| alasting and valuable one to the whole country. 
depth, weight, power, excellent bone, great hon- | 


with their own striking characteristics—breadth, 


esty in the collar, good constitution and excellent | 


disposition. 

The origin of the breed is attributed to the use 
of many Flemish and Dutch horses and mares, im- 
ported by the Duke of Hamilton for his estate in 
Lamarkshire on the Clyde, not far from Glasgow. 
The crossing of these horses with the hardy pack 
horses of the region may well have given the 
stock activity, coustitution, endurance, and in- 
telligence, the reduced size having been made up 
by subsequent good breeding, without the loss of 
their excellent qualities, but rather with a gain in 
all good points, such as ought to come from good 
breeding in all cases. Tuey have iong been held 


to be the best shaft horses in the world. 

Our life-like illustration represents one of the 
most perfect animals of this breed, the Clydesdale 
stallion, “King Malcom ”’ (2,198), 1,626, imported 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
the coming generation of draft stock which will be 


All-Purpose Animals, 


An animal that will yield a profitable smount of 





milk, and will also put on fat readily, is desired by | 
the general farmer; but the specialist—the beef- | 
| grower or the dairyman—desires an animal spe- 


cially qualified for his purpose. Such animals 
there are, constituting the Jersey, Polled Angus, 
and yet other breeds. While the Holstein-Fresiar 
excels asa milk-giver, its butter and beef qualities 
are such that it may be classed as an all-purpose 


| breed ; so the Shorthorn, which, while it excels for 


beef, is also a very good milk and butter producer. 


| 


There is just as great a demand fora special beef | 


or dairy breed as for an all-purpose one; and 


those breeders of special breeds, who claim for | 


them all-purpose qualities, injure the reputation of 


and bone than the Jersey, and more to the forma- 
tion of milk than the Shorthorn. No animal can 
be a good special animal, and also a good all+pur- 
pose animal. There is a distinct want for each—a 
distinct place for each; and to seek to make one 
fill both places, is as useless as to drag it from its 
own place to fill the other is unavailing. All- 
purpose animals will always be favorites with the 
ordinary farmers, but there will always be a de- 
mand for animals specially adapted to dairy or 
beef production. Let each breed keep its place. 








To Measure LumBeR: Multiply the length in 
feet by the width in inches, and divide by 12. When 
of varying width, find average width by taking 
half-sum of end widths and proceed as before. 
Then a piece of lumber, 16 feet long, 10 inches 
wide at one end and 26 inches wide at the other, 
would have—10 and 26 are 36; one-half is eigh- 
teen inches, average width; multiplied by sixteen 


the breeds. The beef-grower wants an animal that | and divided by twelve, equals twenty-four feet. 
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Transplanting Fruit Trees. 
__>——_ 


The manner of transplanting is of far more im- 
portance than the season. Trees may be trans- 
planted any time after growth has stopped in the 
autumn and before the buds swell in the spring; 
but transplanting should not be done in winter 
wheu the air is below the freezing point, and if the 
roots are frozen they will perish if allowed to thaw 
before transplanted. In general, set hardy trees 
in the autumn ; tender trees in the spring. Soil 
not well drained is never fit to 
receive trees—certainly not in 
autumn. Ground for trees re- 
quires as careful preparation 
as for a grain or vegetable 
crop. It must be fine, and 
fined to a greater depth than 
for grain crops. Insuchabed 
trees will rarely fail to grow, 
if good cultivation is given 
after transplanting, and these 
two things are observed in 
setting : First, to shorten back 
the top. The leaves throw off 
moisture, and as more or less 
of the root-growth is lost in 
transplanting, if the foliage is 
not reduced the leaves cannot 
get a supply of moisture from 
below and must wither. The 
more roots preserved, the less 
shortening back. The peach 
makes new growth rapidly, 
hence is shortened back more 

- than the apple, which is slower 
to throw out new shoots; and 
the cherry is shortened back 
stili less, as it is very slow to 
start new growths. If the 
buds have swollen, however, 
cutting back is hazardous, ex- 
cept with the peach. The ne- 
cessary cutting back will seem 
severe to anyone but the ex- 
perienced grower. There is 
very little danger of its being 
overdone. Threc-fourths of 
every shoot of the previous 
season may well be taken 
away. Second, to settle the 
fine earth abovt the roots. 
This may be done by dashing 
half a pailful of water into the hole before it is 
‘quite filled. A better way is to have one man fill 
in the earth and another spray it from a fine 
watering-pot. This insures every cavity being filled, 
and in a few hours the roots will have absorbed the 
excess of moisture and the tree will be solid. 

If the autumn or summer is very dry, it may be 
necessary to water the trees, but this is very rarely 
necessary when the soil has been properly pre- 
pared and thorough cultivation is given afterward. 
This stirring must be over the entire surface of the 
orchard, not around the trees for a few feet only. 
The ground of a peach orchard should always be 
cultivated ; and of an apple or plum orchard until 
the trees have attained considerable age. 

It may also be necessary to mulch. Mulching 
should always be done before watering ; it is much 
better. Watering is the last resort. No matter 
what the season, mulch cherry trees. If watering 
must be done, remove the surface earth and after- 
wards replace it. Then the water will reach the 
roots and no crust will form. Trees are injured 
by watering, ten times as often as by neglect to 
water. Likely it is better to apply the water to 
the branches than to the roots, unless the soil is 
dry. If the trees are shriveled, or the buds fail 
to start, wet the top each evening, being careful 
not to use too much water. Often when the roots 
are quite dead, a tree may be coaxed to grow by 
thus watering the trunk and branches. By mulch- 
ing is generally understood the application of litter 
or other material to the surface of the soil, to pre-’ 
vent both the evaporation of moisture and hard- 

ening of the surface. A layer of very fine earth 


on the surface produces the good effects of mulch- | 


ing with litter, etc., and the result of thoroughly 
cultivating the orchard is not merely to keep down 
the weeds, but it secures a Jayer of fine, dry 
earth, which acts as a mulch upon the soil below. 








The Erie Blackberry. 


In the earlier days of blackberry culture, large 
size of fruit was the principal, if not the only, qual- 








ification sought by introducers of new varieties. But 


THE ERIE BLACKBERRY. 


with the extension of the area of berry culture, it was 
soon found that none vf the large-fruited black- 
berries in cultivation could survive the severe win- 
ters of our Northern and Northwestern States, and 
that those who would raise blackberries in these 
latitudes must content themselves with Snyder, 
Taylor, and similar small varieties. 

Our illustration represents a new variety, a chance 
seedling found in Northern Ohio, near Lake Erie, 
which seems to combine, in a remarkable degree, 
large size with extreme hardiness. The berries, we 
are informed, are equal in size to Kittatinny, but 
more globular in shape, jet black, of best quality, 














and ripen early. The canes are very strong, ang 
the foliage has, so far, not been affected by rust, 
In localities where Kittatinny and Lawton prove 
tender, it would be well to give the Erie a trial, 





Wintering Seed Potatoes. 
W. H. RAND, VT. 

ale , 

Potatoes for the following season’s planting 
should be selected either at digging time or during 
the leisure months of early winter. This is espe- 
cially important when they are 
stored in deep bins, or piled 
together in large quantities, 
Under such conditions there 
is always danger of heating, 
which is sure to impair the 
germinating powers of the 
tubers. If the grower pays 
no attention to the potatoes 
he intends to plant until the 
season for planting is at hand, 
and then draws from the com- 
mou heap for such quantities 
as he may need, he finds them 
usually badly sprouted and 
shriveled, and no more fit for 
planting than heated seed 
corn. Weak, spindling and 
stunted vines, with frequent 
missing hills, are the usual re- 
sults from planting seed pota- 
toes wintered in this manner. 
If practicable, the seed stock 
should be selected at digging 
time, and, where sufficient cel- 
lar room is availabJe, should 
be stored in shallow bins ina 
cool location. If barrels or 
boxes have to be used for 
storage, it is well to ventilate 
them at the bottom and sides, 
and place them on blocks up 
from the floor, so as to allow 
the air to circulate freely 
through them. They should 
be frequently examined, and 
if the potatoes are found to 
heat or sprout, they should be 
-- handled over and tbe shoots 
; rubbed uff. The lower the 
temperature can be maintain- 
ed, without freezing, the bet- 
ter, though much care should be taken that it does 
not go below this point. The slightest touch of 
frost, though it may not entirely destroy the vitality 
of the tubers, will, if they are planted, cause a dwarf 
and stunted growth, if not entire failure. Special 
care is needed in wintering small potatoes for seed 
purposes, as these are more likely to heat than 
larger ones, and also for the reason that if an ex- 
cessive growth of sprouts takes place, it wil] draw 
more upon their vitality and cause a weak growth. 

Potatoes for table use should never be exposed 
to the light more than is absolutely necessary, but 
moderate light will do the seed stock no harm, 
The practice, however, of exposing the latter for 
some time before planting to the full rays of the 
sun, until green and shriveled, is not advisable. 


—_—- 


CarPp.—The Government has scattered carp all 
over the country, and yet there are thousands of 
people who do not know much aboutthem. A 
North Carolina correspondent has land full of pond 
holes that, cannot be drained, in which the water 
stands the year round, “ producing only mosquitoes 
and malaria.”’ For such ponds, in localities where 
the water will neither fail nor freeze solid to the 
bottom, great numbers of carp might be raised. 
They enjoy such warm, stagnant water, live chiefly 
upon vegetable growths which abound in these 
pools, and no doubt consume all the mesquito 
larve that come in their way. The carp is thus 
admirably adaptéd to make such ponds useful, and 
their flesh is good food, though far from the best. 
Carp may be had from the Government ponds. 
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The Soneaed Grape and Its Qriginnter. 


The Hon. E. W. Bull, “= Concord, Mass., origi- 
nated the Concord Grape in 1849. In the summer 


of 1886 the horticulturists of Boston and vicinity, 

if all too tardily, yet appropriately, gave a din- 
ner in honor of Mr. Bull, and presented him with 
a “testimonial.” Singularly enough, the accounts 


do not say what this ‘‘ testimonial ” was, but we 
may be sure it was, in Boston fashion, quite worthy 
of the occasion. Only those familiar with the his- 
tory of grape culture for the last half century can 
appreciate the value of the introduction of the 
Concord. The grapes generally cultivated at that 
time were the Isabella, and, in favored localities, 
the Catawba, Both these varieties, when well 
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Mr. Knox, we made him a visit at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
that we might from there go on to St. Louis to- 
gether When we left home our Concord grapes 
were just ripe. Mr. Knox was a large grower cf 
the Concord, and his trellises were loaded with 
fruit of a perfection and flavor that were so vastly 
superior to our own that they hardly appeared to 
be the same variety. We stopped on our way at 
Cincinnati, where the grapes were even superior to 
those at Mr. Knox’s. But it was only when we 
reached the grape-growing town of Hermann, on 
the banks of the Missouri, that we learned the 
possibilities of the Concord. Leaving out of con- 
sideration its value as a wine grape, the Concords 
here were as much superior to those of Mr. Knox 
as were his to those of our little vineyard in New 











want a big percentage on the sales and would bear 
no part of the losses. There was a great demand 
for early cabbage plants this spring and they could 
have been sold at good prices. 
oor 


Improving Old Currant Bushes. 


Two years ago, writes one of our correspondents 
from Wisconsin, I secured an old garden. Along 
one side of it there was a row of stunted currant 
bushes, the life of which had been nearly choked out 
by the grass in which they stood. The leaves were 
covered with worms, and they presented a sorry 
appearance, At first I thought I would dig them 
up and plant new ones. An examination of the 
roots convinced me that they were comparatively 





THE CONCORD GRAPE AND ITS ORIGINATOR. 


ripened, were good, but they began to fail; rot, 
mildew and other diseases made the grape a most 
uncertain fruit. Various new Einds were intro- 
duced, but not until the Concord made its appear- 
ance was it certain that grapes cuuld be grown in 
the Northern States. Judyed by the highest stand- 
ards, the Concord had its faults, but it was a grape, 
and one who had a Concord vine was sure to have 
grapes—not the best that could be imagined, but 
eataLle and acceptable, and vastly better than no 
grapes. It was appropriately designated as “the 
grape for the million,” and as such the American 
Agriculturist has stood by it. Our view has been, 
let us have grapes, the best we can grow; if the 
Concord is the best, let us have a plenty of that 
and be thankful. We have been soundly abused 
for advocating the Concord, because it did not 
reach a certain standard of quality. The wisdom 
of our advocacy of the Concord is shown by the 
fact that it is the most generally cultivated grape 
of the present day. In certain favored localities 
much better grapes can be grown, but it holds its 
place now, as it did twenty-five years ago, as the 
“rape for the million.”” A peculiarity of the Con- 
cord is, the farther west it is grown from the place 
of its origin, the better it is. The writer of this had 
a marked illustration of this fact in the year that 
the American Pomological Society held its meet- 
ing at St, Louis, Mo, By invitation of the genial 
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Jersey. Such a beauty in cluster, with its incom- 
parable bloom, such tenderness of flesh and such 
satisfying sweetness and flavor was a revelation, 
and we wished that those who had reviled the 
Concord could have joined us in these Missouri 
vineyards. Atthe dinner referred to the Hon. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder most appropriately presided, and 
that other veteran horticulturist, C. M. Hovey, was 
one of the principal speakers. The guest modestly 
gave the history of the Concord, saying that, hav- 
ing determined to experiment in the improvement 
of the grape, he found a chance seedling of a wild 
grape at his New England home which was of supe- 
rior quality. He sowed the seeds of this, and one 
of the seedlings was so much superior that he gave 
it the name of his home and called it Concord. We, 
in acknowledging our indebtedness to Mr. Bull for 
his great services to grape culture, present his por- 
trait as he appears in his vineyard, taken froma 
photograph most seasonably furnished by a friend. 

Raisin@ CABBAGE PLANTS AT THE Souts.—F. A., 
of Putnam Co., Fla., asks: What do you think of the 
plan of raising cabbage plants and sending them to 
the North? The cost of raising out-door cabbage 
plants, if you have a good crop, is very little. It is 
the digging, counting, packing and shipping that 
run away with the profits. And if you have to con- 
sign them to a salesman in New York he would 








healthy, and I concluded to cut the tops back, 
clean out about them, and see what good cultiva- 
tion would do towards reclaiming them. I had the 
ground spaded up, turning the sod under, and gave 
the svil a good top-dressing of manure, digging ina 
quantity about each plant. I cut off all the old tops 
and waited for developments, Very soon sprouts 
made their appearance from each bunch of roots, 
and of these I selected four or five of the best, and 
kept all others pinched off during the season. 
They made a vigorous growth. I allowed the hens 
to run among the bushes, and they proved better 
than hellebore in keeping the worms away. That 
fall spread a lot of litter about the plants, and this 
spring I dug it in about them, and have given the 
ground among the bushes a liberal coating of chip- 
dirt from the wood yard. I allow the hens to 
wallow in it, believing that they will pick up all the 
larvee that may be lurking there. The plants have 
blossomed wonderfully, and every stem is heavily 
set with fruit. I expect a good crop—something I 
could not have had this year from piants started 
last spring. Old bushes can be reclaimed, after 
years of neglect, bya little care and cultivation, I 
am convinced, and there need be no depredations 
by the currant worm if you will give the hens the 
run of the bushes. Scatter food there to induce 
them to scratch up the ground, and in doing this 
they will find every worm and save the foliage. 
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Liquid Manure—Home-Made Water-Cart. 
—~>—- 

The value of liquid manure upon lawns, grass, 
young grain, cabbages, turnips, spinach and straw- 
berries applied in autumu and to many more crops 
in spring, is perhaps theoretically understood by 
many people, but very seldom experimentally dem- 
onstrated in actual use. Like a great many other 
things, it involves a little trouble at the outset. At 
the East we had a wet season up to the first part 
of August, at least. How everything bas grown! 





Fig. 1.—WATERING CART ON LEVEL GROUND. 


‘The plant-food has been dissolved, and the plants 
have taken it in and made use of it in a wonderful 
manner. A small amount of water carrying a very 
little manure-water produces a marked effect ; in 
fact, water alone is a great thing, and with a proper 
cart very easy to apply. Manure-water is easily 
made. A sunken hogshead in the barnyard, cov- 
ered with a lot of white oak saplings four or five 
inches through, will fill up with the first rain and 
be strong enough to make the crops laugh over an 
acre or more of land if mixed with plenty of water. 
The accompanying engravings, figures 1 and 2, 
show how a good water-cart works on level ground 
and on a side-hill, while figure 3 shows the con- 
struction. The cart consists of a wine hogshead 
or butt of some kind mounted on a pair of wheels. 
. The sprinkler swings freely and loosely from a 
strong bolt, and is well braced. A square wooden 
pump-tube or well-tube answers the purpose weil. 
This is pierced with holes six inches apart, which are 
reamed out from the outside, so that straw and dirt 
shall not clog them. The sprinkler may be made 
in different forms, as shown ut one side (a, b and ¢,) 
in section. It is connected with the hogshead by a 
flexible hose orcanvas tube fourteen to sixteen 
inches long, which is quite slack when the 


r 








Fig. 2.—WATERING CART ON A SIDE-HILL. 


cart is on level ground, and so admits of 
the sprinkler swinging a foot or more each 
way. The butt is filled by a common manure 
pump through the square hole in the top, in which 





@ piece of sacking should be hung to strain the 


liquid. The application should not be stronger 
than one-fourth manure-water to three parts water. 
Nitrate of soda may be very effectively applied in 
this way, say one pound to ten gallons of water, 
or three pounds to the barrel. 








Diseases of Plants. 
H. ENDEMANN, PH. D., SANITARY CHEMIST, N. Y. CITY. 
> 


One of the greatest enemies of the grape-vines 
of the vinifera clas3 is the Phylloxera, a small 
insect, which destroys the roots of the plants. 


said to have been introduced by the planting of 
American vines, it has passed through the whole 
of Europe, so that now there is hardly a country 
in which the ravages of this insect have not been 
the cause of greater or less destruction. Infected 
districts are reported from almost every country. 
In the first place, France, then Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Roumania, Sardinia 
and Russia, In the case of the Phylloxera, we 
have an instance where disinfection without the 
destruction of the infested vines has, so far, been 
found absolutely useless. All that could be reached 
was that the Phylloxera, under certain treatment, 
could be kept within bounds. The only radical 
remedy is the destruction of vines and roots by 
fire, and final disinfection of the soil by means of 
bisulphide of carbon and petroleum. As further 
precaution, the growth of grape-vines on the in- 
fested so purified soil is prohibited for several 
years. Bisulphide of carbon is also used to limit 
the ravages of the Phylloxera in infested vineyards, 
but such vineyards remain a source of danger for 
surrounding vineyards, unless these are similarily 

















Fig. 3.—CONSTRUCTION OF WATER CART. 


treated. To obtain an increased yield of wine to 
the value of 1,612 frances, wine being worth afty 
franes per hectolitre, an expenditure of 102 francs 
for bisulphide of carbon was required. All other 





disinfectants have proved either useless or danger- 
ous to the life of the vines. The main remedy for 
European wine-growers lies, however, in the cul- 
tivation of American or hardy vines. 


Similar diseases are produced by members of the | 


genus Aphis, which infest the roots of apple and 
pear trees. These are small animals, about one- 
twentieth of an inch in length, yellow when young, 
red to brown when old. Also in these cases no re- 
liable remedies, which do not injure the tree, have 
been found. A well-known remedy, which is gen- 
erally used as an insecticide, and which is frequently 
used with good results, is composed as follows: 
One ounce and a half of potash soap is dissolved 
in about one-half pint of alcohol ; to this solution 


Since its first occurrence in Europe, where it is | 











is added two ounces of fusel oil and a decoction of 

either half an ounce of tobacco or one ounce of 

tobacco dust, and the whole is then diluted by | 
adding water to about one quart of liquor, This 
solution is applied to infected parts by means of a | 
drop-flask (oil-ean for sewing machines). The | 
great difficulty of applying this remedy thoroughly 
to the affected rvots of trees has been the reason 
that, in infested neighborhoods, pears are with 
excellent results grafted upon hawthorn, the 
roots of which are not infested by these insects. 
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A Virginia Ice-House. 
GEO. CLENDON, JR., LOUISA CO., VA. 
a 
The ordinary Virginia ice-house consists of a 
conical excavation in the ground, say from sixteen 
to twenty feet deep, the same in width at the top, 
narrowing down to six feet at the bottom. Here ag 
barrel-shaped hole is dug fur drainage; above this 
a floor of rails is laid, and the cone above is lined 
with pine poles. Figure 1 shows a cross-section of 
the ice-pit, and figure 2 gives a view of the roof, 





Fig. 1.—CROS8-SEOTION OF A VIRGINIA ICE-HOUSR. 


which shelters the ice from the weather, and com- 
pletes the structure. : 

When I moved from the North to my farm here, 
and remembered the ice-houses there, filled with 
thick ice nicely sawed, closely packed, and sur- 
rounded with a compact lining of sawdust, | 
looked at this hole in the ground with some dis- 
favor; but as it was the only ice-house to be had, 
I was compelled to use it. Winter came, with ice 
from two to three inches thick, and no use fora 
saw ; 80, under the direction of ‘‘ Uncle Sam,”’ an 
intelligent negro, we broke the ice on the pond, 
drew it ashore, filled an ox-cart (for there was no 
sleighing), dumped it into the .ice-house, and con- 
tinued to dump until the house was full, and then 
covered the ice with straw. The ice kept better 
than I had expected, but not so well as in northern 
ice-houses. The conical shape of the pit kept the 
ice in acompact body, as when it settled it was 
necessarily pressed into a solid mass, I found, 
however, that the ice melted at the sides faster 
than was desirable, and concluded that the heat 
rising from the earth was more to be dreaded than 
that from the air above. Next year, instead of 
cleaning out my ice-house, I left the straw that was 
put on top of the ice at the bottom, putting the 
ice on top, and of course covering the ice with 
fresh straw. This practice proved so satisfactory 
that it was continued ever since, and it is now ten 
years or more since I saw the bottom of the house, 
and the ice keeps. much better than formerly—in- 
deed, as well as can be desired. Last year, seven- 
teen ox-cartloads of broken ice were dumped into 
the house, and the ice lasted until December, when 
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Fig. 2.—ROOF OF ICE-HOUSE. 


we stopped using it, although there was still plenty 
in the house. We used it very freely, and kept our 
milk in deep cans in water cooled by ice twicea day. 

Where ice is thick enough to sawI should, of 
course, adopt the northern method, as nothing can 
be better; but where—as with us—the first freeze 
must be utilized, even if the ice is only two inches 
thick, if we would not have an empty ice-house in 
summer, our way is good, and with my improve- 
ment of not cleaning out the bottom of the house 
it is very good, and one day’s work with an ox-cart 
and three men is the total cost of a year’s supply. 

. 
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Suffolk Pigs, 


Among the small or middle races of English pigs 
a breed occurs which is close akin to the Essex— 
somewhat larger in the body and shorter in the 
leg, better haired and hardier. A standard author- 
ity thus describes them: ‘* The Black Suffolks are 
short on the leg, long in the body, well coated with 
long, silky hair; the forehead broad, the nose 
ghort and slightly turned up; ears rather short but 
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broad, with a tendency to droop forward ; splendid 
shoulders, great. jowls, body wonderfully sym- 
metrical. The Suffolk more nearly realizes the 
theory of the parallelogram than any other ani- 
mal we know of. The tail is set quite on a level 
with the hips; the hams are deep and wide.” This 
is high praise. They are also praised for the ex- 
cellence of their pork, freedom from skin diseases, 
and general vigor of constitution. They resemble 
the Essex in many points, and are equally valuable 
for crossing upon the larger breeds. 

The really careful breeding of pigs, and the pres- 
ervation of pedigrees in England, dates back but 
comparatively few years. Pigs took their names 
from the counties in which they were bred, and 
breeders or exhibitors at shows called their pigs 
Suffolks or Norfolks perhaps, so it happened that 
some white pigs that won prizes at the shows, were 
imported to this country under the name of Suf- 
folks. The pigs were good and had quite a run, 
but when we wanted more, we found that Suf- 





BARREL RACK. 


folks us recognized in England were black, and 
that the high-bred, small white breed were the 
small Yorkshire, which were, so to speak, like 
those we were familiar with as Suffolks, only more 








so. There have been occasional importations of 
Black Suffolks, but we know of no herd maintained 
and bred pure. They probably have been crossed 
with the Essex, which they resemble, and which 
have a strong hold upon the regard of our people. 








A Novel Rack. 
ace 
Our illustration shows a desirable rack for 
feeding hay or straw to calves or sheep, made by 


SUFFOLE PIGS. 
Engraved (after Weir) for the American Agriculturist. 


one of our subscribers, Ile procured a crockery 
cask and cut out two-thirds of the staves, making 
holes from which the feed is obtained. If calves 
are to feed from it the holes are made slightly 
larger than for sheep. The animals feeding from 
this rack waste no food, and the strong cannot so 
easily drive the weak from it as from the ordinary 
rack or manger. Lambs or calves are disposed to 
fight over their food, and it may be necessary to 
drive a stake about a foot from the hogshead and 
opposite the whole staves ; this will prevent alto- 
gether the weaker ones being driven from their 
feed. The rack is easily filled, and the fodder, hay 
or straw may be fed from it. without waste ; and, if 
moistened meal or bran can be mixed with it, form- 
ing a complete ration, it may thus be fed in the 
most economical manner, and be easily reached, 





A Crib for the Feeding Lot. 


To construct the crib shown in the illustration 
four forked posts are set in the ground at the cor- 
ners of a nine-foot square. In the forks are placed 
stout poles, and on these are laid the floor and is 
built the crib. The posts make the pen high 
enough for the swine to pass under it; hence, any 
corn that falls through it is eaten. The feeding 
floor is laid under and around the pen. In the 
greatest pork producing sections, nearly all the 
hogs are fattened from October Ist to January Ist, 
the corn being fed to the hogs as itis husked. In 
the pen shown, fifty to one hundred bushels can be 
thrown—enough to feed fortwo or three days— 
when it is desired to do other work. It is an easy 
matter to throw the corn from the crib to the feed- 
ing floor, and as the corn will never remain in the 
crib longer than a week, no roof is required. Set 
the posts solidly in the ground, for if the weight 
of the corn should cause the crib to fall, it would 
kill any fat hogs that might be under it. The 


hogs cannot possibly get into this crib, rats cannot 
infest it, the materials exist on nearly every farm 
and any farmer can make it and ina short time. 








Breeding Swine. 
—~._—_ 


The most extensive breeders now have two herds 
—their breeding herd and their show herd; and 
this because two herds are necessary to success in 
both breeding and showing. The show ring de- 
mands animals so fat that they are unfit for breed- 
ing ; and yet it is just this sort of an animal that 
many buy at the fairs for breeding purposes. if 
such an animal is unfit to breed from in the yards 
of the professional breeder, it is unfit for breeding 





in the field of the farmer, or, in fact, elsewhere, 

These facts should be brought home to the 
farmers now, as the season when they purchase 
breeding swine is at hand. They go to the fairs to 
make purchases—a poor place to buy. If they buy 
the animals on exhibition, they must’ make a poor 
bargain; if they buy a hog not on exhibition, buy- 
ing of the breeder that takes the most premiums, 
they frequently do no better, for the fact that his 
show herd is the fattest is no evidence that the 
animals he has at home ere the best breeding swine. 

It is unfortunate, to say the least, that the test 
of excellence of swine in the show ring is simply a 
matter of lard, and yet to this pass has it come! 
While it is one of the most desirable characteristics 
of a hog that it mature at an early age and fatten 
readily, the breeder can so easily—in fact, usually 
does—put on the fat requisite for a good showing, by 
means beyond economical feeding for market, that 
even buying the animals exhibited is no guarantee 
that they possess the desirable characteristic in any 
remarkable degree. And the very fact that they 





CRIB FOR FEEDING LOT. 


are so fat is no mean evidence that they will prove 
poor breeders, since putting on such an amount of 
fat must reduce their breeding power to at least 
some extent. It is argued that our fairs are edu- 
cators, but if they teach an error they do a positive 
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harm. The observer sees all show animals and all 
premium getters very fat, and is thereby taught 
that this is the most excellent condition for swine, 
whereas breeding swine should carry only a fair 
amount of fat, so long as they are not to be got 
ready for the shambles. Show animals do not 
illustrate what breeding swine should be. As this 
demand for the highest possible amount of lard in 
the show ring is ruinous to the animals, teaches a 
false lesson to the people, often leads to such dis- 
appointment in the animals bought for breeding 
purposes as condemns fine stock in toto, and is of 
no advantage or benefit whatever, the sooner it is 
done away with the best. The animal in fit condi- 
tion for the show ring should be in fit condition 
for breeding ; and this condition is one of no more 
fat than accompanies vigorous growth and health. 





Hygroscopity in Wheat and Oats, ~ 
—<—>— 


It is often wiser in the farmer to sell his grain 
as soon after harvesting as possible, if he can 
realize a fair profit, than to hold it awaiting specu- 
lative rise. Profit is profit, but how the grain 
market will be in January or April no farmer can 
discern. If he holds his crop, he incurs the risk 
of meeting lower prices than he can now obtain, 
loses the value of several months’ interest on 
money received, and courts losses from fire or by 
other means which he cannot control. It is here 
that the interesting question arises: “Is there a 
loss from shrinkage in holding a cereal crop, and, if 
so, to what extent?’ In 1884 an experiment was 
carried on at the New York Experiment Station, 
with the purpose in view of ascertaining the hy- 
‘groscopic properties of wheat and oats. Five 
Ahousand grammes (very nearly eleven pounds), 
of Clawson wheat were divided into six lots and 
placed in netting bags, and suspended from the 
ceiling in the chemical laboratory. The amount of 
cloth was a minimum to be affected by the amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere. Grammes were 
used in weighing, as showing more delicate changes 


than could be noted by avuirdupois weights. The 
following are the results : 
Weight in Per cent. of loss 
Date. Grammes. by drying. 
Pee SB ications csi scl .0 
a ee ee 4310.4 13.80 
ML BC t. 5 20. ct 4133.5 17.33 
PULLED. poe hcbes ad 4070.7 18.59 
l) : a ees 4021.3 19.58 
coy Ra. 3969.2 20.62 
cle ( Sere eee 4001.5 19.97 
September 14. ........... 3983.8 20.33 
SSS. Sagar 3980.8 20.39 
eehto ss: SS 4023.2 19.54 
Bios Shi decinezend 4051.8 18.97 
* eee 4026.3 19.48 
November 22 -.8796.9 24. 


Prior to Oct. 12 the grain was exposed to the 
temperature of an ordinary living-room in summer ; 
after that date the house was heated by steam. 
But even before fires were lighted at all, the reader 
will note a loss of about twenty per cent. from 
moisture. On Sept. 4, four more netting bags, 
each containing 1,000 grammes (about 2 pounds 
‘8% ounces), of Clawson wheat, taken from the 
farm grain-bin, were exposed under the same con- 
dition as the above, with the following result : 


Per cent. of loss 


Weight é 
Grammes. by drying. 





Here is another appreciable loss from shrinkage, 
though not so great as in the first trial. On Sept. 
5, three netting bags were filled with 1,000 gramines 
each of oats, as taken from the farm oat-bin, 
‘treated exactly as were the wheats, and yielded 
the following results: 


in Per cent. 
jon aed oo 
- September 5..............3000.0 
Soe he 14.0... .c0 5.2.2 BTLT 0.94 
See Tt 1.18 
~ 8. tees + +e8006.0 0.20 
: 1 0.80 
0.16 
Mu 5.56 


weight of 0.80 per cent. in one week before heat 
was introduced into the room, while wheat gave a 
decided loss in moisture from the first. An ex- 
amination for the determination of the percentage 
of moisture in the grain as taken from the bin was 
made with oats and wheat. Samples were taken 
from the interior of the mass of grain. Wheat 
gave the following percentage : 


a ere 11.96 per cent. 
October De ctianthess “eees see aa 


“ “c 


aa 
ecet eahaneses 14.84 “ * 


From Sept. 22 to Oct. 13, we note an increase in 
moisture ; from Oct. 13 to Nov. 1 a decrease, and 
from Novy. 1 to 12 anincrease. Samples of oats 
taken from the bin after the same manner yielded 
percentages of moisture as follows: 

11.25 per cent. 
—- 


“ “ 





151% “ 


Here, in four successive determinations, we have 
an increase—though very slight—on the amount of 
moisture first found. In a sample from the ex- 
terior of the mass of grain it is quite probable 
that a loss of moisture would be found if the 
climatic conditions were reasonably dry. That 
wheat loses in moisture when the atmosphere is 
fairly dry is a reasonable supposition. To what 
extent this shrinkage is carried must necessarily 
Jargely depend upon the amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere, but in the small grain that can be 
packed very closely together in the bin, when the 
quantity to be stored is large, the shrinkage in all 
probability is much less than is ordinarily sup- 
posed, as the loss of moisture is more severely felt 
on the outer portion of the bin than elsewhere. 


oo 


Keeping Onions Through the Winter. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
—>— 

If the onions are ripe and dry it is an easy mat- 
ter to keep them through the winter. If they are 
not ripe, or if they have been ripe, but owing to 
being left in or on the damp soil they have com- 
menced to grow, you have a difficult, if not a hope- 
less, task before you. Every year we have many 
letters, asking us for some method of keeping seed 
onions. In our own case, we should not try to 
keep them, unless it were a few bushels for family 
use. Sell them for what you can get and pocket 
the loss. One year, when onions were scarce, we 
had a neighbor who put his ‘“scullions”’ in the 
barn and cellar, spreading them out as much as 
possible to dry, and every time he was going to 
market he got ready a few bushels of these onions 
by cutting off the tops and removing the outside 
skin, so as to make them look fresh and nice. He 
found customers for them ata good price. But 
whatever the price, let them go. It is no use try- 
ing to keep them. They will never make good, 
sound, marketable onions. 

There are many ways of keeping good, sound, 
ripe, dry onions. The great point is to keep them 
dry. But you must recollect that even a ripe, dry 
onion contains at least eighty per cent. of water, 
and when a large mass of them are kept together 
they are liable to ‘‘ sweat,” and the skins and tops 
become damp ; and if the temperature is above 
freezing they will throw out roots and commence 
to grow, just as they would in the damp soil. If it 
is necessary to keep them in alarge mass, put them 
in a dry place, such asashed or barn; then they will 
freeze solid, and stay frozen till wanted in spring. 
They must be well covered to keep them from 
thawing, and you should avoid putting them ina 
barn with a basement underneath where horses, 
cattle, sheep or hogs are kept, as the warmth from 
the animals might thaw them out. We have kept 
them perfectly on the east side of a north and 
south wall, where the snow drifts several feet high 
and remains till spring. They were simply cov- 
ered with corn-stalks and leaves. 

They can be placed three or four inches deep on 
shelves in a dry cellar, or in slat-boxes holding 
about a bushel each. The lower boxes should be 
placed on boards, and not on the cellar floor The 




















boxes may be piled up one above another, but in 


such a way as to “break joints”’ and admit of a 
circulation of air all round and through every box. 
In other words, do not place the ends and sides of 
the boxes close to each other. Leave a space of 
two or three inches between the boxes. A little 
ingenuity may be required to stack them up, and 
it is well to think out the method before you com. 
mence, s0 as to know exactly what you are going 
todo. At any rate, see that the onions are dry 
before storing them im the cellar or house, and do 
not pack the boxes too close, and give frequent 
ventilation and change of air by opening the doors 
and windows. Keep as near the freezing point ag 
possible, and see that the cellar is clean and that 
there is no damp organic matter anywhere. 





Digging the Well. 
—f>— 

The severe midsummer drouth doubtless 
showed many of our readers that they lacked a 
safe water supply. Such a lack is responsible for 
not a little sickness among human beings and do- 
mestic animals. The best season for well-digging 
is in the fall. ‘There is more time for it then than at 
any other season except winter, and then the work 
cannot be comfortably done. Wells should not be 
dug in.the spring, when the ground is filled with 
water, for then the well may fill and yet fail in dry 
weather. If a good supply of water is secured in 
the fall, it is safe to conclude that the well isa 
good one. It is a frequent mistake to make the 
well too small. The capacity of the well increases 
with the square of its diameter, while the materia] 
for and labor of putting up the wall will increase 
only with the diameter. A well of only five feet. 
diameter will not hold a sufficient supply of water 
—only half as much as one seven feet in diameter. 
The well cannot be dug too deep. Too many stop 
digging as soon as a little water comes into the 
well. It is much better to continue the digging,. 
though two-thirds of the time must be spent in 
bailing out the water. One wide, deep well that 
will not fail is better than a dozen that will fail ; 
and often a few feet in depth make all the differ- 
ence. Never locate a well in a swampy, mucky or 
seepy spot. It is easier to find water in such spots 
than elsewhere ; but generally the supply will fail 
when it is most needed, and at no time will the 
water be fit for consumption. While it is folly to 
to dig'a well on a very high point, since no con- 
siderable underground stream can exist there, it is 
worse folly to dig the well in low ground, Locate 
it on middle ground. 


On the Way to the Carding Mill 


In some of the older States there are farms on 
which the methods are as primitive and the family 
life as simple as they were several generations ago. 
The farm is made, so far as possible, to supply 
whatever may be needful by those who live upon 
it, the principal outlay being for such groceries as 
come from abroad. Upon such a farm there will 
be a small flock of sheep to supply the home de- 
mand for wool and to bring in a few welcome dol- 
lars from the sale of an occasional spring lamb. 
The cool nights of early autumn have warned the 
house-mother that winter is not far away, the long 
evenings of which she devotes to knitting, and the 
stockings for the whole family grow under her nim- 
ble fingers. But before the fleeces shorn last spring 
can be converted into stockings they must be made 
into yarn, aud before the wool can be spun it must 
be carded. The spinning-wheel is still heard on 
such farms as we have in mind, but the carding is 
better done by machinery. The fleeces are brought 
from the garret where they have been stored, and, 
tied in sheets, are loaded upon the buckboard for 
the journey to the carding mill. The load is too 
precious to be entrusted to the boy alone, and the 
old lady mounts the load as pilot. She has not 
forgotten to take along the eggs that have accu- 
mulated, to be disposed of ‘‘in trade” at the 
store. Her journey, so vividly represented in the 
sketch made by our artist from real life (see next 
page), suggests warm stockings and mittens, such 
as can only be made at home and by the mother 
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Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each ; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 





Bound Copies of Volume 44 (for 
1885), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, i. ¢., from volume 16 to 44 inclusive. 





Room in Africa.—The editor of the 
“Wynberg Times and South African Agriculturist,” 
writes us that along the sea-coast and inland from the 
Cape of Good Hope are millions of acres of fine land 
suited to the culture of cotton, coffee, tobacco and fruit, 
which might be occupied greatly to the profit of the 
settlers themselves, and to the advantage of Cape Colony. 





Peddling Books.—A young man in the 
State of Pennsylvania, who does not wish his name or ad- 
dress given, asks us if he must have a license in order to 
peddle books. Peddling is governed by local laws in 
each State, and the States differ among themselves 
with regard to licenses. Confer with some bookseller 
in your State. 

American Apples in England.— 
Messrs. J. C. Houghton & Cu., of Liverpool, report that 
American apples are arriving in poor condition. Green- 
ings in good order brenght thirteen to fourteen shil- 
Yings, and Blush seventeen shillings and nine pence 
to twenty shillings and six pence. It is great folly 
to send poor apples to England. 





Barn Sheets.—Sheets of stout muslin or 
burlaps, nine feet square or larger, are most convenient 
to cover loads, or the bottom of a wagon in carting seeds, 
and for various other uses. These are all the more use- 
fal if made water-proof. One of the simplest ways cf 
doing this is to go over the cloth with a strorg solution 
ofsoap, and apply to the other side a solution of alum. 





Side-Hill and Hill-Side.—The use of 
* side-hill ” is often criticised, but it conveys to farmer- 
folks a very distinct idea from hill-side. The former 
word is entirely restricted in its meaning. It may even 
refer toa part of a single lot, while the hill-side may 
actually cover an extent of several miles—at all events, 
the entire side of the individual hill referred to, The 
dictionaries are in a muddle about it. 

Pruning Grapes.—R. H. Reeves, Bun- 
combe Co., N. C., asks if it is advisable to pinch off the 
end of a shoot beyond the last or uppermost bunch of 
grapes. Thiscamses the foliage to grow more robust and 
the grapes to be finer, but it should be done very early. 
The Scuppernong and its varicties are not treated like 


other grapes. 


Rot in Grapes.—H. R. Massey & Son, 
’ Kent Vo., Del., send us specimens of several varieties of 
native grapes badly attacked by rot, and, of course, are 
desirous to learn of a remedy, or, at least, a preventive. 
Thus far this affliction appears to be peculiar to no va- 
riety or method of culture. To ascertain its cause, which 
is necessary to know before a remedy can be suggested, 
requires @ closer study than any one has yet given it. 





.—B. Johnsman, Mercer Co., O. 
_ Phe tankage referred to in previous articles in the Amer- 
 §ean Agritulturist is that which comes east from Chicago, 
and, perhaps, other great slaughtering centers. It is | 
dry, bas « few lumps and soft bones, but is easily made 
ted with ite own bulk of dry earth, dry 
easily haudled, but not easily 
ing. Wet tankage ought 


to be dried with dry earth or peat dust, screened and then 
applied. Bones, etc., which cannot be crushed, may be 
composted with manure. That which you describe is no 
doubt from a small establishment and not dried. 





A New Hardy Pluam.—tThe Rolling- 
stone Plum isachance seedling of the native species, 
Prunus Americana, found some thirty years ago on the 
banks of Rollingstone Creek, in Winona Co., Minn. It 
has the general appearance of other seedlings of this na- 
tive plum, but is much better in quality than any other 
we have seen, Its great hardiness is attested by several 
well-known horticulturists in Minnesota and other 
northern localities. It has the approval of the State Hor- 
ticultural Society in Minnesota, and apparently fills all 
the requirements ofan “ iron-clad plum.” 





Sand-Paper.—J. Pike, Marion, N. J. The 
so-called sand-paper is at present made with powdered 
glass instead of sand, Glass is readily pulverized by 
heating it red-hot and throwing it into water, and finish- 
ing the powdering in an iron mortar. By the use of 
sieves of different sizes of mesh, the powder can be sep- 
arated into various grades, from the finest dust to very 
coarse, and these should be kept separate, <A strong pa- 
per is tacked down and covered witha strong size of glue, 
and the surface covered with powdered glass of the de- 
sired fineness; when the glue is dry the surplus glass is 
shaken or brushed off. Muslin is better than paper, and 
lasts much longer in use. 


Rye and Oats tor Green and Dry 
Fodder.—R. K. Truitt, Wicomico Co., Md. Rye for 
spring feeding or for hay ought to be sowed early in au- 
tumn, and if the sowing is delayed, more seed should be 
used. If it grows very rank, it may be fed off to calves 
with advantage before winter. This will give green 
fodder very early in the spring, being cut as soon 
as it begins to shoot the main stalks. If wanted for 
hay it should be cut as soon as headed, before it blossoms. 
Horses and cows eat it well, and it has a peculiar ten- 
dency to make a flow of milk. Oats for the same uses 
need rich soil, are sowed in the early spring, come on 
later, are cut and fed to best advantage when a little more 
mature, and cut and cured for hay after they have blos- 
somed, and even after grain has formed. They makea 
more nutritious and better relished hay than rye if not 
allowed to stand until the grain is too far matured, but 
rye will give the larger crop on poorer soil. 





Hoof Breaking Away.—Z. H. Tate, 
Kenton Co., Ky., writes us that he hasa young horse 
whose hoofs break away so badly that it is almost an im- 
possibility to shoe him. This condition is most fre- 
quently the result of improper shoeing; the average 
blacksmith has an inveterate habit of cutting away all 
the hoofhe possibly can, thereby removing the extremely 
dense, resisting layer of horny matter which prevents the 
horny lamfne beneath from becoming dry and brittle, 
The result of this is a condition such as our reader seeks 
aremedy for. The best thing to do is to have the horse 
shod with a shoe that fitsthe foot exactly; do not have 
the foot made to fit the shoe, and have it put on by a com- 
petent man. The horse being young, he will probably 
soon out-grow the present condition. 





Saccharin.—Coal-tar, or, as it is often called, 
gas-tar, itself an incidental, and at one timea nearly 
worthless product in the manufacture of illuminating gas 
from coal, proves to be a most wonderful substance, At 
the hands of the chemists it had already yielded the most 
brilliant dyes and agreeable perfumes, and now it has 
given us “saccharin,” a substance which in point of 
sweetness leaves all known sugars so far behind that 
they almost seem sour. Its sweetness, as compared to 
cane sugar, is as two hundred and twenty to one, and a 
teaspoonful is said to impart toa barrel of water the 
sweetness of syrup. The inventor of this new “ sweet- 
ning” is Dr. Constantine Fahlberg, who has established 
its manufacture in Germany, and proposes to make it in 
this country within the next five years. In the mean- 
time, we do not advise our farmers to cut down their 
“sugar bush,” or to give up sorghum, for the process of 
making saccharin is complicated and laborious, and un- 
til it becomes an article of commerce, we had better 
stick to the old-fashioned sweets. ° 


Draining by Means of Wells.—0s- 
car Pearsall, New Hanover Co.,N.C. In land which 
lacks sufficient slope for drainage, and in which the wa- 
ter is held by impervious beds or a stratum of “ hard-pan,” 
it is often feasible to break through the hard-pan or clay 
beds to open strata below. It is not worth while to at- 
tempt this blindly. In most soils a two-inch iron pipe 








may be driven down, Itshould be tipped with a pointed 








iron plug, covering and protecting theend. The pipe 
should have two or three quarter-inch holes drilled 
through it, and then after it has been driven a few feet, 
water poured in at the top will run out if the stratum at 
the bottom is pervious to water. If, however, water 
runs into the pipe or remains in it, it is clear you must 
godeeper. Thiscan be told by sounding with a plummet, 
Raising the pipea few inches opens the end, for the plug, 
unless very tightly fitted, will draw ont. Sucha Pipe 
will discharge a great deal of water, perhaps enough to 
drainthe pond. Or, it may be bestto diga well. Neither 
the well nor the pipe should be placed at the bottom of 
the pond, but on dry ground near by. ‘*Underdraining” 
~—This word in common use means removing water from 
land by means of drain-tiles, or drains of stone or wood 
laid underground and covered with soil, so that the oper. 
ations of agriculture may go on over them. 





Look to the Law.—Those who are 
disposed to offer for sale in the State of New York 
the plumage of birds, to be used for the decora. 
tion of bonnets, etc., should see that this does not be- 
long to any birds now protected by the law passed by the 
last Legislature, It provides that ‘Sany person who shall 
kill, wound, net, snare, trap or poison any bird of song, 
linnet, blue bird, yellow hammer, yellow bird, thrush, 
wood-pecker, cat bird, swallow, martin, blue-jay, oriole, 
kildee, snow bird, grass bird, grossbeak, bobolink, phehe 
bird, humming bird, wren, robbin, meadow lark, or any 
wild bird other than a game bird, or who shall possess. 
or expose for sale any part of any of these birds, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction, be 
liable to imprisonment of not less than five nor more 
than thirty days, or a fine of not less than five dollars nor 
more than one hundred dollars.” 





_ Rust on Celery.—uH. D. Stewart, Perry 
Co., Pa., writes us: When I first commenced raising 
celery I had the finest bunches to be found in our neigh- 
borhood, and [ took a delight in cultivating the crop, 
etc.; but during the last three years a kind of mildew has 
made its appearance each season, soon after the plants 
were set out, or while they were yet in the seed-bed, 
The disease appears in very small, rusty spots on the 
leaves, and as the leaves grow the spots enlarge until the 
whole leaf has a sickly, yellowish appearance, when 
spots of whitish mold succeed the yellow spots, and the 
leaves then shrivel up and soon die and dry up. This 
condition continued without change until cool weather 
set in, when the plants would partly recover, but not 
enough to overcome the disease. On examining the 
roots of the plants, I found small, rusty spots on them, 
the skin having bursted at these rusty places. The main 
roots seem to show a sickly condition of the whole plant. 
—This is an accurate description of celery rust, which 
results from injury to, or destruction of, the working 
roots of the plants. The cause of this may be either too 
much moisture, or severe and protracted drouth. In the 
latter case the plants generally recuperate when cooler 
weather and copious rains set in; but when excessive 
moisture has caused the trouble, the plants rarely recover 
from the injury to their roots. Irrigation in the one case, 
and draining in the other, are the only effective preven- 
tives. 

The Loss from Rust is something enor- 
mous. Amachine in use may wear out, but not so quickly 
as, when poorly cared for, it will rust out. The farm 
machines will soon be laid away for the winter. This 
item will not interest those farmers who leave their ma- 
chines where they were last used, because they then 
‘** know just where to find them when they want them.” 
But to those who would treat their machines and imple- 
ments with proper care, knowing that they cost money, 
we would advise the proper storing away for the winter. 
Melt together a pound of lard, which should be free from 
saltand water (much of the purchased lard contains both 
as adulterations), and a pieceof common resin the size of 
a hen’s egg, breaking it fine before adding this to the 
lard. When both are thoroughly melted over a moderate 
fire, remove and allow to cool slowly, and stir as it cools. 
In storing a machine for the winter, see that it goes into 
a dry place; ruball the exposed metal dry with a cloth, 
and then with a little of the composition ona soft woolen 
cloth go over all the exposed metal, whether iron or steel, 
and give a thin coating to every part. For proper pro- 
tection, the coating, however thin, should be so complete 
as to exclude moist air from every point. It will pay, for 
the composition is cheap, to coat such coarse tools as 
hoes, rakes, spades, etc., after a thorough cleaning, when 
they are stored for the winter. The farmer's wife may 
usefully treat her steel knives and forks, and even her 
sewing machine, if it is to be unused for a long time, 
with the same protective composition. Rubbing witha 
cloth and then washing with hot soap-suds will make 
her articles fit for use atany time. The farm implements 
will mainly be cleaned by the soil at the first using. 
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Sucking Cows.—N. M. Havens, New Lon- 
don Co., Conn., writes us: Please inform L. B. J., 
Augusta Co., Va., that he can cure his cow of sucking 
herself by thoroughly wetting her teats with mucilage, 
and then plentifully sprinkling with Cayenne pepper. 
Repeat this for a few mornings, or as often as may be 
necessary. The same remedy is just the thing to cure a 
calf from sucking the cow. 


Trouble in His Garden.—W. Wells, 
Muskegon Co., Mich., writes us that this is his first year 
in gardening, and that he meets with many discourage- 
ments from troublesome insects, and that his tomatoes 
decay on the vines. Tobacco-water will kill the Green-fly, 
and Buhach will destroy most other insects. The tomato 
rot is more serious, as the cause of that is still obscure. 
If our subscriber counts up the comforts his garden has 
brought him, they'will more than offset the disappoint- 
ments. 





Herd-Book of the Holstein-Fre-« 
sians.—The Holstein-Fresian Association has been 
making great progress since the union of the two socie- 
ties. Harmonious councils prevail, and the first volume 
of the herd-book now appears in two parts, Bulls and 
Cows, edited by the stirring and stirling Secretary, Thos, 
B. Wales, of Iowa City; neatly and clearly printed; bound 
either in cloth for $4.50, or in half calf for $6.00, post- 
paid, to be had at this office. In this volume there are 
2,527 bulls, and 3,160 cows recorded. 


Mare Troubled with Worms.—A. G. 
James, Ulster Co., N. Y. Place your horse on short 
rations for a few days, giving at the same time a brisk 
purge, as powdered aloes, in half-ounce doses, for one or 
two days ; follow this up by half an ounce of Santonin, 
Wormseed, or Male Fern, given before the morning's 
feed. The vermifuges are best given while fasting; after 
giving one of the above for three of four days, give an- 
other purge of aloes or calomel (half ounce). Good feed- 
ing will put the animal in condition again. 





Sheep and Orchards.—We have been 
asked how to protect young trees from sheep when these 
are pastured among them, and one asks what paint will 
best answer the purpose. The proper answer would be 
that trees should not be exposed to the attacks of sheep. 
We do not think that paint of any kind can be applied 
to a young tree in sufficient quantity without injuring it. 
The only safe protection is a mechanical one, Laths or 
similar strips of wood may be hound around the trunk 
with wire, and afford a protection. Two YV-troughs, 
made by nailing together two boards of suitable size, can 
be placed round the trunk, If tin from an old roof can 
be had, sufficiently large pieces of this may answer as a 
protection. It isno small job to protect a whole orchard 
by these methods. A fence is the best barrier, and it 
will be better to place the sheep on the outside of it, and 
give only swine and poultry the run of the orchard. 


The Ontario Bureau of Indus- 
tries.—This ‘‘Bureau”’ appears to be equivalent to 
eome of our State Boards of Agriculture, and makes a 
monthly report. The report for August last informs us 
that the breadth of land sowed to wheat last fall was 
962,753 acres. The injury during last winter was so se- 
vere that 76,171 acres were plowed up or resown in the 
spring. The yield of the remaining area was 18,057,794 





bushels. The following is the aggregate yield and the 
average yield per acre of the grain crops: 
Acres. Bushels. Per acre. 
Fall wheat............ 886,402 18,057,794 20.4 
Spring wheat.......... 577,465 9,527,783 16.5 
errr 735,478 19,695,880 26.8 
RE See 1,621,901 58,231,517 35.9 
errr. 67,779 1,146,371 16.9 
Pease.... ane 703,986 16,452,255 23.4 


a See “ 

The area in hay and clover is 2,295,151 acres and the 
yield 2,994,446 tons, being an average of 1.30 tons per 
acre. The average of the previous four years was 2, 159,- 
580 acres and 38,125,807 tons, or 1.45 tons per acre. The 
area in beans is 21,072 acres, and the estimated yicld 461,- 
104 bushels. The area in corn is 156,494 acres, being 
26,555 acres less than the average of four years, and the 
prospect of a good crop is not encouraging, 





The American Veterinary Col- 
lege, No. 141 West 54th St., New York City. The an- 
nouncement of this college for the term of 1886-87 is now 
issued. The catalogue gives the courses of study, and all 
other information needed by those who propose to become 
students, and others. The list of students shows that the 


college is meeting with deserved success. Young men, 
contemplating the study of medicine, where the ranks are 
already overcrowded, should consider the advantages for 
& prosperous career offered by veterinary medicine. 
While there are many more physicians than the world 
has any use for, skilled veterinarians are scarce, and 
there is a demand for one in nearly every populous com- 








munity in the country. Young men whose tastes lead 
them towards medicine as a profession, should consider 
the claims of veterinary medicine and surgery. Prof. A. 
Liautard, who may be addressed at the college, will give 
all needed information. 

Use for Coal-Ashes.—During the winter 
coal-ashes accumulate. Everyone who uses coal eco- 
nomically, sifts the ashes and burns the cinders, when 
only a moderate fire is needed. Coal-ashes are of little 
value as & fertilizer, but they are at least as valuable as 
an ameliorator of the soilasso much sand. The best 
use to make of the ashes is for roads and paths ; a good 
covering, over which a little soil is thrown, will soon 
form a hard, solid road. To make an asphalt walk, pre- 
pare and level the bed,excavating it a few inches below the 
general surface. Pour on a coating of coal-tar, and cover 
it thickly with coal-ashes. Whenthisis dry repeat with 
another coat of tarand ashes, and so on, until there are 
four coats of tar, and as many of ashes. Thisin a short 
time will harden, and make a walk as hard as stone. 





In Putting up the Stoves, see that 
both stoves and pipes are in order. If the lining is not 
likely to last all the coming winter, renew it,before put- 
ting up the stoves. It may give out entirely, and be un- 
safein avery cold time. The stores where stoves are 
sold usually supply linings, covers and other parts likely 
to be broken. Stove pipes, especially if coal containing 
much sulphur is burned, will often be found weak in 
spots, or wholly worthless. Run norisk, but renew the 
defective lengths or the whole, as may be needed. Coat- 
ing the interior of the pipe with lime white-wash will, 
in a measure, protect it, but it is safest to procure better 
coal, if practicable. Ifthe pipe in passing into the chim- 
ney goes neara piece of studding or other wood-work, 
use a thimble that will provide an air-space between the 
pipe and the wood. Where are the ashes stored? Let 
them beat a safe distance from the house and all other 
wooden buildings, and never in wooden vessels. 





The Entomological Report for 
1885, by Prof. C. V. Riley, Entomologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been sent us by the author in 
advance of its appearance in the General Report of the 
Commissioner. This Report, like those which have pre- 
ceded it, bears witness to the great industry of the au- 
thor, and to the practical character of his work. The 
present Report contains useful suggestions to those who 
raise Silkworms, and treats in full the diseases to which 
they are subject. The destructive Locust and the Peri- 
odical Cicada are treated in full. The destructive Leather 
Beetle, the Cut Worm, the Strawberry Weevil, and the 
weevil that attacks the White Pine, and other injurious 
insects are treated in full and illustrated by copious and 
excellent engravings. We have not been slow to criticise 
the Department for its shortcomings, but we gladly give 
it credit for the good it does in sending forth reports like 
the present. 

Raspberry Borers.—E. Anthony, Jet 
ferson Co., N. Y., sends us a specimen of an insect, 
which, he says, is doing considerable injury to the canes 
of his raspberries, and that although it has been about 
for several years, ithas never before appeared in such 
great numbers as this year. They girdle the stem in two 
or three places, in consequence of which 
the parts above these rings wilt and die. 

This long, slender, black beetle with a 

yellow thorax, might appropriately be 

called the ‘* Yellow-necked Raspberry 

Borer,”’ its scientific name being Oberea 

ruficollis. Several species of borers infest 

the blackberry ; one of the most common is 

ared-necked beetle, the Oberea perspicillata, of Haldeman. 
The small, eyeless grubs bore the pith of thecanes, caus- 
ing them to die prematurely, or so weakening them that 
they are broken down bythe wind. As there are some 
fourteen or fifteen species of the Oberea described in our 
entomological works, it may be that more than one in- 
fests the blackberry. The species of Oberea you sent is 
closely allied to the one infesting the blackberry, conse- 
quently it is not at al) strange that it should attack the 
raspberry. The larve of this Yellow-necked Raspberry 
Borer probably feeds upon the pith of the canes, the same 
as the red-necked one does in the blackberry, and you 
should cut out and burn all the canes and lateral bunches, 
which show signs of being infested. This can be done 
the coming winter, for the grubs will remain in them un- 
til next spring orsummer. The girdling of the young 
and tender canes, to which you refer, appears to be the 
work of the mature insect or beetle, and solely for the 
purpose of obtaining food. A careful examination of the 
annular incisions made by this insect shows that the 
tender bark has been cut into fine sbreds, and the juices 
sucked out by the beetle, as they are probably unable to 
take any such coarse or solid food as the bark of plants. 


& 








Animal Ailments. 


Tuberculosis (Consumption). 


This is a constitutional disvase, characterized by the 
production of tubercles in different parts of the body.. 
These are nodules of various forms, which consist of large 
and small cells, held together by a net-work of fibrous. 
tissue, and have no blood vessels, hence possess a great 
tendency to degenerate. The preponderance either of 
cells or fibrous tissue give the tubercle its consistence, so 
it varies from soft to hard. These masses of new growth 
are from the size of a pin’s head or millet seed—hence 
called miliary tubercle—to a man’s hand. It is the cur-- 
rent belief that tuberculosis is due to a speeial micro- 
scopic organization or Bacillus. The disease ‘being a 
general one, pervading the whole system, deposits of 
tubercle are found in different parts of the body, thongh, 
as a rule, the greater number are aggregated together in 
some one organ or viscus, In the order of frequency we 
find them involving the lungs and their covering (the 
pleura), the peritoneum, the throat, the ovaries, the 
spleen, the liver and the bones. In each case certain 
special symptoms are added to those of the general dis- 
ease, ‘ 

PREDISPOSING CAUSES. 


‘*Pining,” as it is often called, is found especially 
among cows in heavy milkers, with long limbs, con- 
tracted chests, horns and ears set close together, and 
also in sheep and swine of similar type. Changes from 
a dry to a damp, or from a hot to a cold section of coun- 
try, and vice versa, are prominent causes. The crowding 
together of stock in badly ventilated stables, poor food, 
or anything tending to reduce the general health is an 
inducing cause. Animals of tuberculous stock are more 
liable to develop it than those of good healthy parentage. 
The disease may unquestionably be transmitted by the 
warm milk of the animal, not only to the young stock 
but to human beings as well. 


SYMPTOMS AND COURSE. 


The progress of the malady, as a rule, is slow. In the 
first stages there is some slight fever, heat of the horns 
and ears, occasional dryness of the nose and some cough. 
The skin loses its pliancy, and later on the animal be- 
comes “hide bound.” The breath, mawkish at first, be- 
comes fetid, and the glands of the neck are often greatly 
enlarged. There is occasional stiffness of one or the 
other of the joints, which has a tendency to travel, and 
leaving one joint involves another. These symptoms. 
become progressively worse, the cattle emaciate rapidly, 
the eyes become sunken and lose animation. The breath- 
ing becomes more difficult and the animals tire easily, 
the cough increases and there is profuse fetid discharge 
from the nostrils or the mouth, and the animal dies, 
either from suffocation, being unable to get sufficient 
air into the lungs to aérate the blood, or from the profuse 
diarrhea or ‘‘scouring’’ present shortly before death. 


TREATMENT. 


Though there are cases of apparent recovery recorded, 
yet the rule is a fatal termination, Taking into consid- 
eration the contagious nature of the disease and its lia- 
bility of being conveyed to man by the milk and flesh of 
infected animals, it seems best that such cattle be de- 
stroyed. The only treatment under any circumstances 
is, to give the stock pure, dry air and plenty of sunshine, 
easily digested food, especially such as contains an excess 
of fat-forming constituents, such as corn, linseed meal, 
and potatoes; besides this, such tonics as gentian, qui- 
nine in sma!! doses, and iron may be‘given. But little 
benefit is to be expected from any special treatment. 


56 Slobbers.” 


The trouble called slobbers is sometimes a symptom of 
grave disease, but in the cases generally seen it is due to 
some improper food of an irritating character, as musty, 
mow burnt hay, or rapidly grown, rank grass ; frequently, 
also, it is caused by the animals eating, while in the pas- 
ture, such plants as Lobelia or Indian Tobacco, Wild 
Mustard, Garlic, etc,, which contain an active drug prin- 
ciple. The irritation of the bit, especially fancy bits, 
will cause it at times, Some drugs, especially mercury 
(“blue mass” ), used internally or externally produce 
severe forms of salivation, which are often difficult to 
control. The signs of this condition of ‘*slobbers,” or 
salivation, are an excessive discharge of saliva or spittle 
in stringy or frothy masses, increased thirst, and dis- 
turbed digestion, due to the constant swallowing of the 
saliva. The treatment of cases attributable to the causes 
mentioned, excluding drugs, is merely to stop the inju- 
rious food and to allow plenty of cold water. This usu- 
ally suffices, but in severe cases an astringent mouth- 
wash is required. Take of powdered alum half an ounce, 
and of sulphate of zinc, one dram; dissolve in a gallon 
of water, and wash the animal’s mouth with it three or 
four times a day; give plenty of cool water to drink. 
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Training and Repairing Orchard Trees, 


PROF. L. H. BAILEY, JR. 
Seah 
Aside from ordinary pruning, which is chiefly 
concérned with the form of the tree, there are cer- 
tain matters of secondary importance and of occa- 
sional occurrence which the pruner must not neg- 
lect. Young trees will be twisted by winds, or 
they may be entirely broken down; crotches will 





Fig. 1.—TWIGS TWISTED TOGETHER. 


need to be strengthened and broken tops repaired. 
Repair is not necessarily associated with old age 
and decay. Vigorous apple trees can sometimes 
be repaired to as good advantage as can a strong 
wagon or sleigh. 

If the grower has been so unfortunate as to se- 
cure weak and slender trees for planting, he must 
make them stocky by good cultivation and 
by heading back. Induce a vigorous growth 
by a liberal application of manure if the soil 
is not strong, and by a frequent stirring of the 
soil. Keep off all insects. It will not be neces- 
sary to cut the tree back to a mere stump, as 
isoften done. After the proper form of the young 
top is decided upon, pinch back or cut off the tips 
of all twigs, »nd repeat the operation during the 
whole season. If the tree has a very strong leader 
it may be necessary to cut it off entirely. If ina 
windy place, most slender trees will need to be 
staked. I do not believe in the advice of many 
that it is an injury to the tree to stake it. Someof 
the finest and straighest trees I know were staked 

‘ for the first two years after being set. If staking 
can be avoided conveniently, it would, of course, 
be folly to resort to it. It isa good practice to 
stamp a sod firmly against the tree on the side to- 
wards which it leans. If the sod is large and prop- 





Fig. 2.—THE BRACE FINISHED, 


erly placed, it will usually answer all the purposes 
ofastake. There are twotroubles connected with 
staking: The string or band is apt to gall the tree, 
and the stake protects the tree from the wind in 
one direction only. To avoid the galling I have 





found it best to use a strip of ticking or flannel an 
inch or so wide, and tie snugly about the tree. 
Such a band will yield enough to allow the trunk 
to expand with growth. Rye straw, when cut be- 
fore the grain is ripe, makes excellent bands. A 
stake upon each side of the tree, with a band tied 
across, will keep the tree in place much better than 
a single stake. 

Trees which have been broken down by cattle 
can often be saved by tying them firmly against a 
stout stake both below and above the break, and 
by thoroughly covering the injured surface with 
grafting wax. In cases of ‘“ barking,’’ which is al- 
most unavoidable in large orchards, [ have found a 
good remedy to be a liberal application of cow 
dung, over which stout cloths are firmly wound. 
All the loose bark should be removed. 

The disfiguring of the tops of trees by injuries 
from ice or wind, and by heavy loads of fruit, is a 
frequent occurrence. In this matter “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

TREATMENT OF CROTCHES. 


In the training of young trees all crotches should 
be avoided. If the tree, as it comes from the nur- 
sery, has a fork, one branch should be removed 
and the other tied up perpendicularly. If bad 
crotches should occur in trees six years old or up- 
wards, they should be braced. This bracing is 
done by twisting together two twigs, one from the 
inside of each branch of the crotch. The twigs 
may be twisted about each other loosely, the ends 
being allowed to project freely beyond the oppo- 
site branches of the crotch, figure 1. If kept in 
place, these twigs will soon begin to adhere along 
their whole length, and after three or four years 
the free ends may be cut off. In a few years they 
will be united into a perfectly solid bar across the 
crotch, figure 2. Twigs from the size of a lead 
pencil to the size of one’s finger unite most readily. 
Ail the larger branches of an apple tree may be 
braced together in this manner, and injury from 
splitting will be mostly avoided. When a large 
branch shows signs of splitting, one cannot wait 
for the growing together of small limbs. In such 
cases iron bolts must be used. Much damage to 
fine trees can be averted if bolts are used as soon 
as a weakness is discovered. Half-inch rods of 
considerable length may be run through the 
branches at some distance above their junction. 








Lap and Flat Plowing. 
—<>— 

Every plowman knows what the terms “lap- 
plowing’’ and “‘flat-plowing”’ mean, but to the 
novice they are often not clear. At the same time 
their diverse uses are still less understood. To il- 
lustrate this subject we give two diagrams. The 
first (figure 1) shows the ‘‘lap-furrow”’ style, or, 
properly, lap-plowing, for it is not the furrow, but 
the slice which laps. The shape of the furrow 
slices and the width of the plow determine the 
way in which the slices lie. A furrow cut narrow 
for its depth, say ten inches wide, and seven and a 
half or eight inches deep, will make a slice of about 
the same shape in good sod ground. This is 
first turned upon its edge, say eight inches wide, 
and thrown over on its side grass side down, the 
edge lapping upon the previous slices, leaving 
the furrow eighteen inches wide on the bottom, but 
less on the top, owing to the over-hang, as seen in 
the engraving, in which the letter g indicates grass, 
J the furrow, and s the slice. Thus the land is left 
in very distinct ridges, which, when harrowed 
down, leave a mellow seed bed, and cover the joints 
between the slices, while under each slice is an air- 
space. These air-spaces form channels in compact 
soils in which water settles or runs away, and thus 
helps essentially to dry the surface. If left with- 
out harrowing, especially if the plowing be done 
late in autumn, the ridges are very much exposed 
to the influences of the weather, frost, water and 
sunshine, hence stiff clays may be greatly amelior- 
ated, and plant-food made available. The objec- 
tion to the system in wet seasons is, that the sod is 
very likely to grow on the exposed edges, even if 
harrowed as soon as plowed, and the whole field 
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will be bristling with grass along the furrow lines, 
which is hard to destroy. 

In “‘ flat-furrowing ’’ the proportions of the slice 
are generally different, and the plow used most 
conveniently makes a broader track. Suppose the 
slice turned to be twelve inches wide and five and 
a half or six inches deep. The turning of the slice 
first upon its edge and then flat over, requires a 
furrow eighteen inches wide. If the shape of the 
plow throws the slice two inches further it makes 
neater work, for then the slice will always lie flat, 
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Fig. 1.—LAP FURROWS. 
as shown in figure 2, in which, also, g stands for 

grass, f for furrow, and s for slice. 

This style of plowing is useful in open soils 
which do not need to be relieved of surface water, 
and where it is important that the sod should surely 
rot without sprouting. It is especially useful in 
spring plowing for corn or any sod crop, but it 
takes more harrowing to make a mellow top-soil, 
and unless the slices are unusually thick too much 
harrowing may tear up bits of sod, which will sprout. 
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Game In and Out of Season. 


GEORGE PUTNAM SMITH. 
—> 








The game laws of several States contain penal- 
ties not only against killing game out of season 
but also against selling, disposing of, or having it 
in possession during the close time. The question 
has arisen whether they apply when the game was 
killed during the open season of the State where 
the penalty is sought to be enforced, or has been 
brought from another State where it is lawful to 
have it in possession. The decisions on this point 
are conflicting. ‘‘The mandate is that ‘ any person 
having in his or her possession’ between certain 
dates certain specified game, killed, shall be liabfe 
to a penalty.’? The time when or the place where 
the game was killed, or when brought within the 
State, or where from,is not made material by the 
statute, and we have no power to make it so. 
State laws forbidding the transportation of game 
during close seasons do not infringe the right of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce. But a 
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Fig. 2.—FLAT FURROWS. 
State law forbidding transportation into or out of 
a State of game killed or captured during the open 
season of the State making the law is unconstitu- 
tional. If a statute prohibits “killing or taking” 
birds, etc., taking means “ catching,”’ not “ taking 
away.” And if it prohibits having ‘‘in possession 
any bird of game,” it includes live as well as dead 
birds. If the law prohibits hunting or trapping 
game on Sunday, a man who sets a snare ona week 
day and leaves it open on the following Sunday is 
liable, if game be caught therein on that day, even 
though .be did not then watch over his snare. 
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Common Cattle of ‘ The Low Countries.’ 


J 


Holland is the ‘‘ hollow land” or the basin-shaped 
country. The French call it “‘ Les Pays Bas ’’—the 
lands (which are) low—and we say Netherland, 
which means the same thing. Rescued from the 
North Sea, partly by art and partly by the masses 
of sand thrown up along the coast by the storm 
waves, thousands of square miles of beautiful, 
mellow, alluvial soil lie several feet below the level 
of the sea at high tide, and are kept dry and in 
condition for agricultural use by drainage and 
constant pumping, which is done at Government 
expense by a most admirable system and most 
complete and vast machinery, The whole country 
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bodied, while in reality he has good length, which 
would appear deceptively longer if the observer 
stood on the other side. Toa breeder’s eye he has 
many good points—a small head, clean throat, 
deep brisket, great breadth of chest, a straight 
back, good loin, a deep flank and excellent quar- 
ter. He is possibly thick-hided and a little coarse 
in the bone, but with such a heavy coat one must 
make allowances. The tail looks coarse, but it may 
be only hairy. We must, however, all admit that 
he is exceedingly picturesque. The sunlight ren- 
ders brilliant every lock of hair, and by deep and 
delicate shadows discloses his whole anatomy. It 
is a beautiful creation, and well worthy the study 
of artists who caricature fine animals to please the 











All lions, all tigers, all animals in a state of na- 
ture are full-bloods, pure-bloods, average types of 
of their respective races; but not all of them are 
thoroughbreds ; that is, not all of them are so even 
in all their qualities, and so sound in their consti- 
tutions, as to be able to produce progeny upto the 
level of the race-standard. They are weeded out 
by natural selection ; they are ill-formed, or weak, 
or lacking in cunning, and they perish in the strug- 
gle of life, leaving the best individuals behind to 
perpetuate the race. Under a state of domestica- 
tion in which man seeks to preserve all the individ- 
uals, good and poor, he must himself conduct this 
selection of his breeders. 

Pedigree may have a very high value, or it may 





THE CATTLE OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Re-engraved (after De Haas’ painting) for the American Agriculturist. 


is excellently well adapted to ca‘tle raising, fatten- 
ing, milk production and the arts of the dairy. 
The cattle have been famous for centuries. The 
breed now known as Fresians originated, or was 
at least brought to its present degree of excellence, 
in Fresia, or Friesland, and North Holland. 

The original breed of the cattle of the Low 
Countries is said to have been improved by the in- 
troduction of Teeswater and Short-horn blood from 
England. What evidence there is of this we do 
not know; it may be only a modest British idea. 
Nevertheless, they had been improved in milking 
qualities, and in size probably, also in shape some- 
what, before Mr. Chenery began his famous impor- 
tations of cattle, which he branded “ Holsteins.’’ 
Since that time they have greatly improved in form 
as well as in milking qualities. 

That our readers may form an idea of the original 
stock which forms the basis of the now famous 
Fresian breed, we present the accompanying en- 
graving. These cattle, true to life as if photo- 
graphed, have just stepped out of one of De Haas’ 
superb pictures. The cow is simply picturesque 
in her light and shade, and affords a good foil and 
background for the superb young bull. He is not 
drawn as a draughtsman would represent an animal 
nowadays. Both feet on the side of the observer 
are near together. This makes him look short- 


breeders. Even photographers nowadays work over 
and rephotograph the pictures,so that an honest ani- 
mal draughtsman really produces truer likenesses. 





Full-Blood and Thoroughbred. 


STEPHEN POWERS, 
— > 

In popular language the terms are synonymous. 
When used in reference to horses, there is a well- 
defined difference between them, which it would 
argue ignorance to neglect. Some writers seek to 
establish a difference also, when they are used in 
relation to sheep, and in this way: A full-blood is 
one in whose veins there is no admixture or stain 
of any other blood but the Spanish, while a thor- 
oughbred, is all that and something more. A sheep 
may be a full-blood (pure-blood would be a better 
term), and yet be so deficient in form or fleece, as 
to be unfit fora breeder. Buta thoroughbred is the 
outcome of a long line of ancestors, which, begin- 
ning with pure blood, have been so consummately 
molded by man to a special purpose, that this last 
and finished product is, so to speak, incapable of 
begetting or bearing a progeny different from itself. 
While these ought to be, and with accurate men 
are, the definitions of the two terms, in popular 





usage they are not, and are constantly misapplied: 





have none atall. Ifa sheep with an unbroken an+ 
cestry of a thousand years, or two thousand years, 
has a very poor constitution, or a bald head, it is 
more likely to impart those faults to its offspring, 
than if it belonged to a breed of more recent ori- 
gin. Jt may, for this reason, be even less valuable 
in every respect, than a high-grade. Pedigree is 
like a long train of cars; it runs with strong mo- 
mentum, and it runs straight. An animal without 
pedigree, originating yesterday, is like a single 
car; it rocks to and fro, it is liable to swing off the 
track, 

Breeders like to claim for their favorite stock, 
something akin to infallibility ; they say, in effect : 
Given a thousand years’ pedigree in your breeding 
flock, and you cannot get an inferior animal. But 
this logic cannot stand. Twin rams, twin bulls, 
own brothers ina family, disprove it every day. 

Yet I would not be thought to detract anything 
from the transcendent value of pure blood. Often 
a grade of three-fourths or seven-eighths blood, 
sired by a strong-blooded ram, will, to all appear- 
ance, possess all the desirable qualities of a thor- 
oughbred, and reproduce himself in his progeny; 
but the next generation, or the next, or at the first 
ill usage, his descendants will “‘ breed back” to 
his low original. Every experienced breeder will 
have noticed cases which furnish proof of this, 
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Little Known Fences. 


J. L. TOWNSEND, UTAH. 

pa 
Anyone traveling through the country will often 
notice by the wayside, fences showing ingenuity on 
the part of the builders. Some farmers delight to 
invent new designs, and frequently necessity com- 
pels them to construct their fences from any ma- 





Fig. 1. 


terial that. nature has provided. In the heavily 
timbered parts of Tioga Co., Pa., where the settlers 
a few years ago were making farms by felling and 
burning the huge pine trees, a fence was construct- 
ed like the one shown in figure 1. Sections of trees, 
about four and a half feet long and often as thick, 
were placed in line and mortised to receive from 
three to five rails. This pattern of fence could be 
used by the landscape gardener with fine effect for 
enclosing a park or shrubbery. 

In the same region of country a farmer had pulled 
all the stumps from a pasture that sloped toward 
the highway, and placed the stumps in line along 
the road with the top ends inside of the field. The 
gaps between, where the stumps could not be 
rolled close together, were filled with brushwood. 
A portion of this fence is shown in figure 2, from a 
sketch made in Bradford Co., Pa. 

Where other material is costly, or not to be ob- 
tained, the wicker fence, constructed of stakes and 
willows, is much used. In our Western country it 
is to be seen in every town, generally built on a 





small embankment of earth from one to two feet 
deep. In this climate, with occasional repairs, it 
lasts from ten to fifteen years. Figure 3, engraved 
from a sketch made in Utah Co., Utah, shows the 
style of construction. Central and Southern Utah 
abound in cedar woods that cover the hillsides. 

Throughout the forest regions of the Alleghapy 
mountains is found the staked and ridered brush 
fence, made from the trees and brush grow- 
ing on the line where the fence is constructed. 
Ever changing in appearance, no two rods being 
alike, yet preserving its identity; here and there 
forming a picturesque scene with its clumps of 
pokeberry, brambles and shrubs, it is the home of 
birds and squirrels, and the tempter of breachy 
cows. One farmer, in constructing a fence of this 
kind, had placed a crooked, hollow log at the bot- 
tom, with one end opening into his cornfield and 
the other into the woods adjoining. When the corn 
was ripening, he was much annoyed by several 
shoats that kept entering the field, but where they 
got in baffled detection, till their trail was discov- 





Fig. 3. 


ered leading to the hollow log. The log was then 
turned over so that both ends opened into the 
woods, and the boys hid near by to awit the shoats’ 
return. Grunting with satisfaction at the prospects 
for more delicious roasting ears, they soon arrived; 
and the leader, followed by the rest, dove into the 











log, expecting of course to emerge into the corn- 
field. But astonished at coming out on the wrong 
side, again and again they raced through the log, 
until all with a puzzled look gave up the trial, aud 
in only such language as pigs can use, expressed 
their dissatisfaction, much to the enjoyment of the 
boys. Figure 4 illustrates a few rods of brush fence, 
from a sketch made in Virginia. 

When the farmers on the prairies prevent the 
spreading of the prairie fires, young oak and hick- 
ory saplings spring up as if by magic near all the 
wooded streams. These saplings come from huge 
roots whose tops have yearly been destroyed by 
fire. In Davies Co., Mo., a farmer had constructed 
a very neat rustic fence from two and three year 
old saplings, having the appearance of figure 5. 
The rustic pickets were trimmed so as to leave the 
branches projecting about two inches, and were 
nailed on with four-penny nails. A fence of this 
kind would not last long unless the pickets, posts 
and rails were freed of bark, to prevent ravages of 
insects. 

In the southern part of Utah is the most curious 





Fig. 4. 
At some distance from the highway 
a settler had enclosed a field with the tree cactus, 
which there grows only from four to ten feet high. 
The plants that were in the line of the fence were 
left growing, and those cleared from the field were 
woven into a formidable barrier to anything larger 


fence of all. 


than a rabbit. While no two rods of this fence 

were alike, its general appearance is shown in figure 

6, engraved from a sketch made on the field. 
——_— 


Canine Restrictions. 


—_ 

How to abate the dog nuisance, for it has become 

a nuisance, is of live interest. The number of dogs 
kept in this country is truly enormous. In Ten- 
nessee, for example, they have almost destroyed 
sheep-raising in Jarge sections, and it has been 
proven that they consume enough to feed and 
clothe all the poor people in the State. It is safe 
to say that not one-tenth of the dogs are of any 
value; that fully balf of them are worse than worth- 
less, and that we have ascore of dogs where we 
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need one. The plan of taxing them, the tax to be 
applied to the payment for sheep killed by unknown 
dogs, and which has been tried in Illinois and some 
other States, has not reduced the number of dogs 
as was anticipated. It was made a fund derived 
from the owners of innocent dogs as well as from 
others, partially to recompense for the damage 
done by unknown dogs. In this it is unjust, and 
in this only is it operative. It has been found, also, 
that the owners of dogs, especially of worthless 
dogs, have considered that paying the tax or 
license has vonferred greater liberty on the canines 
and correspondingly reduced their duty to confine 
them ; and as a result, the dogs do more mischief. 
Those who have been longest under the working 
of this law are the most certain that something 
better is required. 

It is doubtful if the plan proposed by some, to 
permit only those who secured the necessary license 
to keep an unspayed bitch, this license being con- 
ditioned upon proof of the merit of the animal, 
would prove more satisfactory. The law would 
accomplish the desired result if rigidly enforced. 
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“But there would be so many ways to wale it that 
only a strong public opinion and judges (to decide 
upon the merits of the bitches) of the strongest back- 
bone would make it effective. And we are of the 
opinion that this same public opinion and backbone 
would be sufficient without any statute whatever. 





Fig. 6. 


Let the community be thoroughly aroused, and the 
shot-gun and poison will soon end the career of the 
worthless curs. It may be said that this will occa- 
sion neighborhood quarrels; but so will any law 
rightly enforced. Dogs examined and found worth- 
less or vicious would have to be killed if the Jaw 
licensing certain bitches were enacted; and the 
trial of the animal together with its killing, woulda 
engender more hard feeling than its killing without 
the trial. We would be very slow to counsel any. 
one to destroy the property of his neighbor; but 
where vicious dogs commit such havoc as they do 
in some localities, no reasonable man can condemn 
their extermination by available and speedy means; 
and when those means are ample, as they are, any 
law must be useless and injurious by reason of the 
delays and expense it occasions; and temporizing 
laws should receive a double measure of condem- 
nation, as orly extending the evil. 


A Home-Made Telescope Holder. 


In the use of the himiaiton Agriculturist acro- 
matic telescope, Mr. F. E. Day, Green Co., O ¢ 
sometimes found difficulty in steadying the in- 
strument sufficiently to insure a good view of the 
To obviate this he devised the holder 
shown in the engraving. It is made by dressing 
four pieces of lath three feet Jong. Then saw a 
block two and a quarter inches wide, five inches 
Jong and one inch thick ; cuta slot in the center of 
one side lengthwise, just wide and deep enough to 
admit a lath beneath the surface. Get out another 
block of the same length and width, and one-half 
inch thick. Nail this one on the side of the block 
that has the slotin it. Before nailing this on cut 
a mortise in it to admit the friction lever. Fasten 
three of the laths to this block for legs, as shown 
in the engraving. Use the other lath for an up- 
right. At the top of this attach a bluck the width 
of the lath, two inches long and one inch thick, by 
cutting a small mortise in the end of it. In the 
other end drive a 
small piece of wire 
for a pivot. On this 





object. 


pivot fit another 
block two inches 
long. At the top of 


this block cut a small 
mortise for the 
holder proper. The 
holder is made of 
two laths, eight 
inches long, nailed 
together at the edges 
at right angles. It 
is attached to the 
upright by a small 
block nailed under- 
neath, as shown in 
the cut. This last 
bearing should be 
made to fit close, so & 
that the holder will 
remain in any de- 
sired position. The 
friction lever will be made plain by the diagram at 
the side of the figure. That is, by pulling the 
lever up the upright is kept in place, and by press- 
ing it down itis loosened. The telescope is held in 
place by a rubber band. Staining and varnishing 
will add very much to the appearance of the holder, 
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Design for a Cottage Costing $1,600. | 





The plans and elevations which we present to 
our readers this month are of a dwelling recently 
puilt on Long Island, and which is, perhaps, one of 
the snuggest and most convenient that can be 
erected for the cost. Every nook and corner is 
utilized, soas to afford the greatest amount of in- 
side room. The construction is in the style called 
“full-frame,” sheathed diagonally, with building 
paper laid over the sheathing; over this is a four 
and a half inch beveled siding as high as the top of 
the first story, and from this to the roof the siding 
is of cut pine shingles; the roof isof sawn pine 
shingles. The first story is painted a bronze color 
with seal-brown trimmings; the shingles on the 
side of the house are stained a dark terra cotta, and 
those of the roof a reddish-brown. 

The interior of the house is no less inviting than 
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the exterior. On the first flooris the kitchen, con- 
taining a portable range, ample closet room, a sta- 
tionary sink and wash-tubs; a dining-room and 
parlor. Between the kitchen and dining-room is a 
small butler’s pantry. The entire first floor is 
ceiled with oiled yellow pine, and in the par- 
lor and dining-room the ceiling is divided in- 
to panels by a moulding stained a darker color, 
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These strips are shown by the dotted lines in the 
floor plan. The stair-case is spacious, well lighted 
and leads to the second story and attic. A large 
stove placed in the lower hall heats the entire 
house. On the second ‘loor are three good-sized 
bed-rooms, a water-closet and bath. This story is 








finished in plaster—three-coat work. In the attic 





are two sleeping rooms and a storage room. 
A cemented cellar extends under the entire build- 
ing, and the stairway to it is from the kitchen. 








Sorghum—Planting and Cultivation. 


DR. PETER COLLIER. 

—~—>— 
The demands of sorghum upon soil and climate 
are practically the same as those of Indian corn, and 





GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


as forty per cent. of all the cultivated land in the 
United States is devoted to corn, it will be seen 
how vast an area is adapted to the successful cul- 
tivation of sorghum. But for the best results, 
especially in the production of sugar, it is desira- 
ble to select those localities which permit not only 
the full ripening of the sorghum cane, but allow 
ample time for the manufacture of the crop before 
heavy frosts occur. _ For this purpose it will prob- 
ably be found that the central belt of States—North 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 


Carolina, Tennessee, Missouri and Kansas—vwill 
be found best adapted to the successful prosecu- 
tion of this industry. 

The cultivation of sorghum is in the main the 
same as that of corn; butas the sorghum plant, in 
its earlier stages of development, is feeble and far 
more liable to be checked by insects, it requires, 
during this early period, more care than corn; and 
since the sorghum crop is, in its seed and syrup 
and sugar, worth far more than the corn crop, it will 
well repay any additional labor bestowed upon it. 

The sugar cane crop of Louisiana costs for plant- 
ing and cultivation fully four times as much per 
acre as the average value of our corn crop, and it 
has been shown that the sorghum cane, when prop- 
erly cultivated, is at least equal to sugar cane fn its 
content of sugar, especially that sugar cane grown 
in Louisiana. 

For sugar production {t is a matter of first im- 
portance that a good, even stand of cane be secured 
at the first planting, in order that the entire crop 
may reach maturity at the same period, as it has 
been shown that unripe cane is practically worse 
than worthless for the purpose of sugar production. 








For the production of an even, uniform crop the 
following points are to be carefully observed : 

First. Having decided what variety of sorghum 
may be grown in any given locality (the smaller 
cane of the early maturing varieties being adapted 
to northern, and the larger canes and later maturing 
varieties to southern localities), careful tests should 
be made of the seed at least a month before time 
for planting, in order to determine its vitality, so 
that the planting of good seed may be assured. 

The seed may be tested by taking a common 
plate and laying several sheets of thick paper, ora 
layer of clean sand well moistened with water, upon 
the plate; then counting out one hundred seeds 
and placing them in the centre upon the paper or 
sand, and inverting a glass goblet over the seed. 
This should be kept in a room with a temperature 
about seventy degrees F. After about two days, 
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if the seed is good, germination will have so far ad- 
vanced that the seed will be seen to have partially 
sprouted, and such seed as does not sprout after 
five or six days may be counted as worthless. Of 
course, by counting, the percentage of good seed 
is easily ascertained. Should only one-half or one- 
quarter of the seed germinate, it will be necessary 
in planting to use twice or four times the ordinary 
amount of seed. A fairly good sample of seed 
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should not contain over five to ten per cent. of poor 
grains. 

The importance of having reliable seed is so great 
that the tests should be repeated two or three times 
with fresh samples from the seed which it is pro- 
posed to plant. 

Second. The land being selected, it should be put 
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in perfect condition by plowing and harrowing, so 
that it be rather like a garden-bed than a field. The 
object is to, as completely as possible, destroy all 
weeds, and to pulverize the soil thoroughly. 

It is especially desirable to prevent the weeds 
from getting any start of the sorghum, and it is 
therefore advisable to harrow the ground well 
within a day of the time of planting the seed. 

Third. Planting should never be done until the 
ground is warm and moist, so that germination 
may take place at once. Nothing is gained by too 
early planting, and there is great risk of losing the 
seed. When the ground is warm the plants will 
have begun to show themselves within three or four 
days after planting. 

Fourth. It is advisable to plant two or three times 
as much seed as is necessary for a good stand, since 
the cost of seed is insignificant, and the trouble of 
cutting out the superfluous plants is nothing as 
compared with the importance of securing at the 
first planting a uniform crop over the entire field. 

As to the manner of planting, whether in hills 
or drills, that may be determined by the method 
giving the best results in any given locality. In 
drills 3i feet apart, with stalks 4 inches apart in the 
drill, there would be 36,300 stalks to the acre. In 
hills 34 by 3% feet apart, allowing cultivation each 
way, with six stalks to the hill, there would be 
21,276 stalks to the acre. The capacity of the land 
to produce corn would be the measure of-the 
capacity for producing a crop of sorghum cane. 
Good corn land will easily produce the maximum 
crop above given. If planted in drills it would be 
well to have them run east and west, in order that 
the crop may have the maximum effect of the sun’s 
heat, since it is held that the elaboration of sugar in 
the plant is largely dependent upon the sun’s rays. 

“Early Amber’’ sorghum seed contains in each 
pound from 20,000 to 30,000 seeds. Ordinarily, two 
quarts of seed to the acre is sufficient, provided 
only an equable distribution of the seed could be 
secured by the planter; but it is better to use two 
or three times the quantity of seed, and thus insure 
a fall stand, relying upon the subsequent thinning 
out of the crop when it has reached five or six 
inches in height. 

It would be well, after carefully preparing the 
ground, to mark off the drills or hills, in order that 
there may be no trouble in subsequent cultivation. 

. So soon as the crop is sufficiently above ground 
that the rows may be determined, the work with 
the cultivator should begin, and this should be kept 
up unceasingly until the plants have attained a 
height of eighteen or twenty inches, when they 
will be able to take care of themselves, and all fur- 
ther fear of weeds is needless, since the rapid 
growth of the sorghum after this stage will over- 
shadow and keep down weeds. When the plants 
are about six inches high they should be thinned 
out to the number of stalks which the ground will 
carry, and this may be done with the hoe, if planted 
in drills, so that the stalks are left from three to 
four inches apart in the drill. 

In case of failure, from whatever cause, to secure 
a good, uniform stand of cane at the first planting, 
the alternative remains of either an entire replant- 
ing of the field or a careful cultivation of the crop, 
although but a partial one. For the production of 
sugar, the planting in of vacant spaces should not 
be thought of, since by such means an imperfectly 
matured cane is sure to become mixed with that 
which is ripe, and in this way will certainly lessen 
the amount of sugar to be produced, even if it does 
not render it impossible to get any sugar from such 
a mixture of ripe and unripe cane. 

This is a matter of such extreme importance that 
the following table will be studied with interest, 
giving.the per cent. of available sugar in the juices 
of over forty varieties of sorghum during three 
years in succession, and including several hundred 
analyses at different periods of development of the 
plant : 


Number Per cent. Per cent. 

7) Juice Available 

: yses, Expressed. Sugar. . 
ore heading out...... 1 62.26 3.76 
In full blossom........... 116 65.11 .18 
Seed in milk............. 315 65.15 4.04 
Seed hard and dry... ... 231 62.90 6.84 
Two weeks after ripening 240 59.98 8.58 





It will be seen that, practically, it is impossible to 
obtain any sugar at or before the time when the 
plant is in blossom; also, that the maximum of 
available sugar is present in the plant about two 
weeks after the seed is perfectly ripe and dry. 

A general opinion still prevails in opposition to 
the above conclusion, but it is unsupported by any 
well-established facts. Failure’ to make sugar in 
paying quantity is thus explained, were there hap- 
pily no other sufficient reasons. 

In the above table it will be seen that the amount 
of juice actually expressed by the mill suffered 
little change, and that the amount present two 
weeks after the full ripening of the seed, and when 
ordinarily it has been supposed the plant was dry- 
ing up, as certainly its appearance in the field 
would seem to indicate ; still, at this late period, 
the amount of juice was practically the same as it 
was even before the plant had headed out, and 
when, as one would gay, it was ‘‘as green as a leek.” 
There is little doubt but that, owing perhaps largely 
to the fact that the cultivation of sorghum is carried 
on in those northern localities where the season 
admits of no delay in working the crop, but largely 
also to ignorance of the facts clearly set forth in 
the above table, the crop is generally worked at 
least a month before the time when the sugar is at 
its maximum; and in such localities as necessitate 
such early working, in order to avoid frosts, it is 
advisable that every effort be made to produce a 
clear, bright syrup, and that no attempts be made 
to produce sugar from sorghum. 

As to the methods of cultivation, they, like those 
of planting, must be such as give the best results 
with Indian corn in the locality. In dry sections 
planting in furrows and flat cultivation is best, and 
generally hilling the plants is not to be advised, but 
simply the keeping down of weeds by constant use 
of the cultivator. 


Wheat Growing in Minnesota. 


GEO, SMITH, MINN. 
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The soil best adapted to growing wheat in this 
latitude is a dry, heavy, black, sandy loam, on hard 
pan or clay subsoil, and the more lime {t contains 
the better. Thorough preparation of the soil is of 
the utmost importance, and for spring wheat the 
best results follow early and deep fall plowing ; 
the ground, after being turned over, should have 
the benefit of the sun and warm rains in the fall. 
As early as the frost is out of the ground in the 
spring, the soil should be thoroughly pulver- 
ized ; then you are ready for the broadcast seeder. 
The seed, the kinds, its preparation, so much 
neglected by many otherwise very good farmers, 
now demand attention. It is not always for the 
best interest of the farmer to figure for the greatest 
number of bushels from the machine, but for that 
kind of grain and cultivation that will net him the 
most dollars at the mills or elevators. Under our 
present system of tnilling, the hard varieties are 
in better demand and bring a higher price, hence, 
these are the best kinds to sow in this locality. 

The seed should be thoroughly cleaned and as 
nearly uniform in size as possible. The next ques- 
tion will be: How much seed to the acre? Many 
claim that this depends on contingencies; fer- 
tility of soil, wet or dry seasons are cited to 
prove one way or the other. With all these we 
take issue, basing our calculations on strictly No. 1 
wheat, sixty pounds to the bushel. We find that 
one and one-half bushel per acre gives the best re- 
sults. With uniform seed, and the surface of the 
soil thoroughly pulverized, we obtain an even and 
thick stand of grain, freely admitting the sun- 
light and air, so essential to the growing and ripen- 
ing of the grain. By the free circulation of sun- 
light and air, we secure uniform ripening, a uni- 
formly large, plump berry, besides the much de- 
sired light, tough bran. The cutting of the wheat 
should be done when the berry is in the dough, 
and should at once be set up in round shocks and 
well capped, and should remain in shock, if the 
weather is dry, five days. Then it should be 
stacked in round stacks, and remain in stack until 
it goes through the sweat. The time for this de- 











pends on the weather, but usually about three 
weeks; it should then be threshed and stored in 
bins, which are well ventilated with perforatea 
pipes running through them; the bins should be 
thoroughly clean. Do all this, and you have the 
much desired No. 1 hard wheat. 





Raising Timothy Hay on Low Land, 
——— 


A large business has sprung up during a few years 
past in baling hay and shipping it to distant mar- 
kets. During these hard times the hay crop hag 
brought in money when we had nothing else to 
sell. We have always advocated feeding the hay 
out on the farm rather than selling it. But we 
must sell something ; and on many farms there ig 
more or less low, swampy Jand that now produces 
little but weeds, that could easily be converted into 
profitable meadow, from which the hay might be 
sold without injury to the upland part of the farm, 

To put such land into grass the better way is to 
seed it with timothy alone in September. If the 
land is plowed and harrowed until the surface is 
fine and mellow, the grass seed will germinate in a 
few days after the first rain, and the grass will get 
a good start in the fall and stand the winter, and 
next year will be likely to produce a good crop of 
hay, and a still larger crop the next year. Much 
depends, however, on putting the soil into a fine, 
mellow condition. This low, swampy land gener- 
ally consists of muck and sand, and at this season 
of the yearis easily worked into fine condition on 
the surface, no matter how rough and uneven it 
may appear before plowing. When once carefully 
turned over, and the weeds and swamp grass coy- 
ered beneath the furrows, a roller and harrow will 
make an astonishing change in the surface soil. 
And when once such land is plowed and seeded 
to grass, it is an easy matter to keep it subdued. 

Timothy seed is cheap. From eight to ten 
quarts is sufficient for an acre. If the land cannot 
be seeded before the second or third week iu Sep- 
tember, the first crop of hay, next year, will prob- 
ably be light, and instead of sowing the timothy 
alone, it may be better to sow a bushel of rye per 
acre and a peck of timothy seed. 


Cream and Skim-Milk. 
—<>—_ 


The richest milk is not always that which con- 
tains the greatest proportion of cream. Cream is 
largely composed of carbonaceous matter, which 
is derived on the farm at but little cost, while the 
skim-milk contains the nitrogen, phosphates and 
mineral matter. A farmer may ship cream from 
his farm daily without impoverishing his land, yet, 
if he should retain his cream and sell his skim-milk 
he would gradually and surely deprive his soil of 
its elements of fertility. As food, skim-milk is 
nearly complete and will support life, but though 
cream may create warmth and supply nourishment 
for a short while, yet with its use alone, the body 
would waste away, and the result be death. 

Taking a commercial view of the matter, and es- 
timating the value of the elements that compose 
cream and skim-milk, the former possesses but 
little real value in nutrition, while the latter per- 
forms valuable service in many ways. We are not 
denying the fact that cream is worth more than 
skim-milk in the market, but it really is a cheaply 
produced article. The cow that gives a large quan- 
tity of milk, which may be poor in quality so far as 
cream is concerned, may nevertheless be much 
more serviceable than one that gives what is termed 
rich milk, as the cream is easily obtained compared 
with the solids of the skim-miik. True, a cow 
may give a large amount of cream, and at the same 
time yield milk rich in caseine, but this is not always 
the case. Though the farmer can secure a high 
price for his cream, our object is to urge the im- 
portance of utilizing the skim-milk, and of patron- 
izing the creameries where it is sold. Every quart 
of skim-milk brought or fed on the farm adds that 
much to the fertility of the soil, allowing, of course, 
for that removed by the animals sold. It possesses 
a value far greater than many suppose, for the 
reason that it contains all the elements of fertility. 
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Italian Poultry Dealers in the Tyrol. 





Since the beautiful mountain regiors of Austria 
—the Tyrolese Alps—have been made readily ac- 
cessible to travel by railroads, its valleys have been 
invaded by tourists from all parts of the world. 
This sudden increase of the population, though 
transient, has taxed the resources of the country, 
and caused a dearth of many articles of food, espe- 
cially poultry, which became very scarce, and the 
needed supply had to be brought from without. 
As a consequence, a new industry has been devel- 
oped—the poultry trade with Italy. Poultry are 
specially abundant in the rural portions of Italy, 
and enterprising Italians have built up an important 
business in supplying the hotels and other resorts 
of tourists in these Tyrolese regions. So very 
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least splash in the water and take exercise, which 
adds to their comfort and health. Poultry gatherers 
in this country pile up their coops in a similar 
manner, but their outfit is much Jess picturesque. 





A Way of “Improving” Angus Cattle. 


The Scotch breeders of Black Polled cattle are 
rather loth to acknowledge that they have been im- 
proved by stolen crosses of Shorthorn bulls on 
their cows. But as an illustration of the fact, we 
find an amusing account in a recent ‘‘ London 
Live Stock Journal ”’: 

‘*One Sabbath day,”’ it says, ‘“‘ when all the people 
were at church except a certain breeder of these 
doddies and his herdsman, they took the oppor- 
tunity of mating one of his best Angus heifers, 








Selecting Heifers. 
—<——— 

To keep a herd of dairy cows in good working 
order it is necessary to add about one-tenth to the 
number of the herd every year. The old and in- 
jured members must be weeded out along with 
those that prove unprofitable, while there will of 
course be some deaths. Upon the skill exercised 
in selecting the cows that are to comprise this one- 
tenth of the herd, depends, in a large degree, the 
profits of the dairy. 

Raising heifers sounds well in theory, but breed- 
ing cattle is a separate art from dairying, and unless 
followed with great judgment is a losing business, 
as not every heifer raised becomes a first-class mileh 
cow. The best plan is to buy heifers heavy with 
their first, calves—called “ springers ;’’ and in this 





ITALIAN POULTRY DEALERS IN TYROL. 
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economical are these Italian traders, that they do 
not make use of the railroads to take their poultry 
to market, cheap as the transportation is. A light 
cart, drawn by a mule or a donkey, which is almost 
hidden by the picturesque trappings of which 
the peasants are so fond, is surmounted by coops, 
which are built tier above tier. With this peculiar 
outfit, the dealers traverse the country, going from 
farm to farm, and to the rural neighborhoods, pur- 
chasing not only fowls, but geese and turkeys, all 
of which are stored in tiers, one above another. 


These coops, with hundreds of heads inquisitively | 
| believe also by a dash of blood from the English | 


staring from them, the many white and speckled 
necks, the red combs and yellow bills, altogether 
present a singular and amusing picture. If the 
Italian poultry dealer is saving enough for himself, 
he is not so with his living merchandise. He well 
knows that its value will depend upon its condition 
and weight, and he endeavors to keep every bird 
in the best possible trim. 
a halt is made, in order that the birds may be sup- 
plied with both food and water; the vender will 
even take the ducks and geese out of the coops, as 
seen in the engraving, give them a chance to stretch 
themselves ; and, if they cannot swim, they can at 


| gus cow. 


which was in season, with a good, young Shorthorn 
bull belonging to a neighbor. Of course, no other 
person was any the wiser, for the calf came as 
black as your hat, as it always does out of an An- 
‘Yes,’ said Mr. Drew, the relator of the 
story, ‘and a fine lot of cattle in that herd are 
descended from the heifer calf which was got that 
way.’ ” 

Mr. Drew was the breeder of a superior strain of 
what passed for “‘Improved Clydesdale ’’ horses. 
But they were far from being pure Scotch, for they 
were made by a cross with the Derbyshire, and we 


Shire horse. He repeatedly exhibited at the Clydes- 
dale shows a pure Derbyshire mare, which took 
first prizes at all these, finally winning the Cham- 
pion Prize. The directors after this had her por- 


| trait taken and hung up on the walls of their room, 


Several times each day 


as a guide in after years to the true character of 
the Clydesdale breed. Mr. Drew never attempted 
to conceal these facts, but like an honorable man 
publicly spoke of them on all proper occasions. 
When he died, his stock of what was called ‘‘Im- 
proved Clydesdales ’’ were acknowledged to be the 
best and most perfect of all of the herd in Scotland, 





there is much more room for judgment and skill in 
making these selections than most men are willing 
to admit. The mistake usually made is, in being 
misled by a fancy for certain shapes, colors and 
fashionable points, to the neglect of others relating - 
immediately to the usefulness of the matured cow. 
The first point to consider is, that the heifer is’ 
strong, with a deep flank, indicating constitutional 
vigor; then see that her teats are large and set 
wide apart. Viewed from behind the twist should 
be open and wide, with her rudimentary udder well 
displayed and teats far apart. As secondary and 
fancy points, a slim neck, and long head witb small 
horns are good features. Above all things, avoid 
those heifers that show very small rudimentary 
teats, or those with large ones set close together. 
Such a heifer never can make a first-class cow. 
There are enough risks to run before securing a 
good one; without starting out with those that 
never can improve. Even the best of pedigrees 
cannot make a good cow out of a heifer with 
a deformed udder. Those who have studied 
Guenon’s method, while they do not rely upon it 
to the exclusion of other points, find it a great aid, 
and feel that they cannot ignore the escutcheon. 
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The Himalayan Spruce. 


The cones of this fine spruce were sent to the 
Earl of Hopetown, in Scotland, from which six 
trees were raised, and the species 
was dedicated to his gardener, 
James (not John) Smith, hence we 
have Abies Smithiana. This is re- 
garded as oze of the most beauti- 
ful of all the spruces, and a glance 
at our engraving will confirm this 
decision. It is found abundant in 
the Himalayas at the elevation of 
six thousand to twelve thousand 
feet. It takes a regular pyramidal 
form, and its branches often be- 
come more or less pendulous, giv- 
ing it a graceful weeping habit. 
The leaves are from one to two 
inches long, four-sided, very rigid 
and acute ; of a pale green color 
and somewhat glaucous below. 
The cones are larger than those of 
any other spruce, being six or 
seven inches long, and of a pur- 
plish brown color when mature. 
The Himalayan Spruce needs above 
all other conditions a well drained 
soil, asin a wet soil it is sure to 
die. According to Mr. J. Hoopes, 
if the young trees are protected 
during the winter by means of 
evergreen boughs, loosely tied 
among their branches, they will 
succeed as far north as Philadel- 
phia. Itis as an ornamental tree 
in the Southern States that this tree 
is likely to prove valuable. Unfor- 
tunately, it cannot be commended 
to those who plant trees for timber 
or fuel, as iis timber is soft and 
very perishable, yet when well- 
grown it is so superb atree that 
it is well worth being planted for 
ornament alone. With this species, 
as with other half-hardy or tender 
conifers, much may be accomplish- 
ed in the way of selection of partic- 
ularly hardy specimens,raised from 
.seed matured in the more exposed 
positions of its native home, and 
by propagating from these exclusively. A few such 
have already survived the winters of New York. 





The Creeping Phlox. 
ge eae 
The genus Phlox furnishes a number of well 
known species to our gardens. Drummond’s Phlox, 
Phlox Drummondii of Texas, which has broken into 
a wonderful variety of colors, is now one of the 





most popular of all garden annuals. Among the per- 
ennial Phloxes we bave the humble “ Moss Pink” 
(Phlox subulata), which forms broad mats, up to the 
stately hybrid Phloxes three or four feet high, 
their stems crowned with large panicles of brilliant 
flowers,which are, absurdly enough, called ‘French 








Lilacs.”” Those we have named are al] natives of 
this country, and are common and favorite garden 
plants. Besides these, there are several species 


which have not been brought into cultivation, at 


THE HIMALAYAN SPRUCE, 


least not generally. Among the little known ¢pe- 
cies isthe Creeping Phlox (Phlox reptans), a native 
of the Middle and Southern States. This produces 
many runners which creep close to the ground and 
bear thickish, rounded, obovate leaves, and numer- 
ous small clusters of flowers on stems about six 
inches high. The flowers, which are about an inch 
across, are of a peculiar shade of rose-purple. A 
large patch of this is the brightest thing in the gar- 
den in May, a time when the flowers are not gener- 
ally showy. It may be transplanted this month. 


OE 


A Geranium Gone Crazy. 
ae. 

One who closely observes cultivated plants meets 
with strange forms. Some of these unusual forms 
are cultivated and perpetuated. For example, the 
ordinary celery, which makes large and solid leaf- 
stalks, in one of its forms develops a large and 
turnip-like stem, and is cultivated, especially by the 
Germans, as a kind desirable for salads. These 
sports, or departures from the usual form, are not 
always useful, but are merely curious, as in the 
case of a geranium, which, in the hands of an Eng- 
lish gardener, instead of a cluster of showy flowers, 
produced atruss of green, leafy stems, as shown 
in the engraving. What is known as the “Green 
Rose,’’ instead of having the usual colored and del- 
icate petals, has merely a cluster of green leaves, 
arranged somewhat like the flower of the rose. 
This has occurred both in this country and in Eu- 
rope. Such sports sustain the views of the physi- 
ologists, who regard a flower asa branch, with its 
leaves developed in form and texture, quite un- 
like ordinary leaves ; this occasional reversion to 
green leaves, shows the real nature of the flower. 
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The Bermuda Lily for Forcing. 
_+> 

There is no better bulb for forcing in the house 
than the Bermuda Lily, or Lilium Harrisii, lately 
introduced from the Bermuda 
Islands. We procured several 
bulbs last fall, in order to test the 
merits of the plant in this respect, 
and planted them in .a good com- 
post made up of equal parts of 
well-rotted manure, garden loam 
and sand. The bulbs were large 
and healthy ones, and were planted 
in eight-inch pots. After potting, 
we set them in the cellar, where 
they would be cool and in the 
dark, and there they were left for 
about six weeks, or until the soil 
in the pots was filled with roots. 
Then they were brought up and 
placed in a sunny window where it 
was not too warm. In a short time 
the tops commenced to grow. The 
plants made a strong and healthy 
growth and began to show buds in 
March; one plant had five, one 
seven, and one nine flowers. These 
were of the purest white, very. 
large, and delightfully fragrant. 
The flowers lasted for severa) days 
before they began to fade. We 
have seldom had a plant that called 
forth more admiration than these 
lilies when they were in bloom. 
The Amaryllis is a fine flower, but 
it lacks the exquisite purity and 
delicacy which characterizes this 
Lily. After the first crop of flow- 
ers had faded new shoots sprang 
up. These did not grow to be as 
tall as the first ones, nor bear as 
many flowers, but they were very 
fine, and those who saw them and 
did not see the first ones were very 
enthusiastic in their praise of them. 
Other lilies in the house meet 
generally with indifferent success, 
the dry, dusty, highly-heated tem- 
perature of the living-room being 
calculated to produce a feeble 
growth, from which but few flow- 
ers ever develop. This lily will be found more 
reliable than any other for flowering in the ordi- 
nary living-room. Its double crop of flowers is 
something to recommend it to the attention of the 
amateur florist, who likes to get as many flowers 
as possible for the least outlay of money and 
labor, and it is certainly beautiful enough to satisfy 
the most fastidious. In order to start this or any 
other bulb well for house-flowering, be sure to pot 





AN ABNORMAL GERANIUM. 


them as early as possible in the fall, and set them 
in the cellar or some other cool and dark place for 
a time, to allow the roots to get a start before the 
top begins to grow. If potted and placed in the 
window at once, the warmth and light will induce 
immediate growth of the top, and there will not 
be any root-growth to support foliage and flowers. 
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The California Azalea, 
—<— 

The mountains of our Southern Atlantic States 
in spring present a floral display scarcely equaled 
anywhere else in the world. The flame-colored 
Azalea, Rhododendron calendulaceum, with its 
orange and flame-red flowers, light up the moun- 
tain sides with a most brilliant glow, as if on fire. 
The coast ranges of California and the foot-hills of 
the Sierra Nevada being similarly brilliant with an 
Azalea, it was at one time supposed that the same 
species inhabited the mountains of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Coasts, and the western shrub has 
been given the name of that of the Eastern States. 
More careful examination showed the eastern and 
western shrubs to be distinct, and the latter has 
been named and described as Lhododendron occiden- 
talis, Just here it is ne- 
cessary to say that, while 
in cultivation, Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons sure 
sufficiently distinct, 
their botanical differen- 
ces are not so great as 
to warrant the keeping 
of two genera, and the 
most eminent botanists 
include both under one 
genus, Phododendron, of 
which Azalea is a sec- 
tion, including plants 
with deciduous leaves. 
While in garden lan- 
guage it is well to keep 
up the distinction de- 
tween Azaleas and Rho- 

dodendrons, hotanically 
they are all Rhododen- 
drons; hence, our Cali- 
fornean Azalea is Rho- 
dodendron occidentalis, 
This is a shrub two to 
six feet high, with bright 
green, shining, decidu- 
ous Ieaves, which are 
obovate-oblong and cil- 
iate on the margins. The 
flower cluster and the 
shape of the individual 
flowers, all about one- 
fourth less than the real 
size, are shown in the 
engraving. The flowers 
are white, with a rosy 
tinge and a yellow band 
on the upper lobe, and 
very showy. This fine 
Azalea has recently 
flowered in England in 
the grounds of a nur- 
seryman, and its pres- 
ence at one of the recent 
exhibitions of the Royal Horticultural Society called 
forth much admiration. One of the clusters was 
illustrated in the ‘*‘Gardener’s Chronicle,’? whose 
engraving is here reproduced. California plants, as 
a general thing, succeed ip the climate of England 
and this Azalea is welcomed as a valuable addition 
to their ornamental shrubs. To what extent it can 
be grown in our Atlantic States can only be known 
by trial, but there must be localities in the Southern 
States, especially in the mountains, where it would 
succeed. At all events, it is sufficiently showy to 
make jit a desirable shrub for a large greenhouse. 


ee 


PLANTING RASPBERRIES.—Autumn is the best 
season for planting raspberries and blackberries, 
as they start so earlyin spring that it is often not 
possible to bring the ground in proper condition 
before the plants have already made considerable 
growth. They may be planted at any time after 
frost has killed the foliage until the ground freezes, 
yet the sooner they are planted the better will they 
become established before winter sets in, and the 
more vigorous will be their growth next season. 
Tt is of little useto plant raspberries in wet and 








poorly prepared soil, if anything like fair suc- 
cess is expected. They do best in a deep, rich, 
mellow garden soil, and will be much benefited by 


| mulching them with coarse stable manure after the 


ground is frozen. The list of good, hardy varieties 
is now quite extensive, and it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to name one kind suited to all 
tastes. The Cuthbert has probably given most sat- 


| isfaction for general cultivation, and for an early, 








hardy red raspberry, the Turner may be relied upon. 





Packing Apples. 
PROF. L. H. BAILEY, JR. 
ge: 
‘Handle apples as you would handle eggs”’ is 
good advice. Do not shake them from the tree. 
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When a basket is handed down from the tree another 
is returned, while the apples in the basket are sorted. 
The sorting is easily done by having an empty bas- 
ket at one hand, into which the choice apples are 
placed, while the culls are placed in a pile on the 
ground. An experienced man can sort rapidly and 
accurately. The choice apples are commonly placed 
directly in the barrel. Only clean barrels should 
be used. Old flour barrels, unless carefully washed 
and dried, will usually impart a musty flavor to the 
fruit before midwinter, especially if the airin the 
cellar is moist. The first apples which are put in 
market barrels should be “faced.” The facing 
consists in placing two or three layers on the lower 
head with stems down; that is, with stems point- 
ing towards the head. Clean, bright apples of 
ordinary size should be selected for this purpose. 
The rest of the apples may be poured into the 
barrel. This pouring, if properly done, will not 
injure the apples. Eggs can be poured. Usea 
basket with a swinging handle, one which can be 
lowered into the barrel and turned while there, and 
hold the apples back with the hand, so that they 
will not pour out too rapidly. Two or three times 
during the filling shake the barrel gently to settle 








the apples firmly. Face the upper head in the same 
manner as the Jower one. It is desirable not to 
head up the barrel at once. Cover with boards to 
keep out the rain, and let the barrels stand open 
four or five days. Itis not, however, always possi- 
ble to cover the barrels, in which case they may be 
headed up at once and turned down on their sides. 
In this condition they will shed water. Thus far 
I have spoken of packing out of doors. The best 
results are always secured under cover, A cheap 
shed, which will not leak, is sufficient. It should 
be erected in a cool and shady place, as on the 
north side of a building. The apples can then be 
carted to the shed in the baskets just as they come 
from the tree, in a spring wagon. If baskets cannot 
be had in sufficient quantity, the apples can be 
emptied from the pickers’ baskets into small 
boxes in the wagon. 
Excellent boxes for 
this purpose are empty 
grocers’ boxes which 
will hold about a bushel, 
or the contents of two 
baskets, and still not 
be so full as to prevent 
other boxes being set 
onthem. A hole should 
be made in each end 
large enough to admit 
the hand. Such boxes 
can be handled with 
dispatch. From these 
the apples can be sorted 
into barrels, and the 
barrels can be headed 
up at leisure. It is im- 
perative that the apples 
shoula not rattle in the 
barrel after it is headed. 
Apples shrink a little 
after they are barrelled. 
They will usually sweat, 
also. Therefore, delay 
the heading up for some 
days. The barrel should 
be rather more than full 
when the head is put 
in. If the upper layer 
of apples is considera- 
bly bruised no harm will 
result, especially if the 
head is soft wood, so 
that the juice is readi- 
ly absorbed. It is bet- 
ter to jam these apples 
severely than to allow 
those in the interior 
to rattle. If the head- 
ing is done in a building, 
a lever press of simple 
construction does good 
work, but it requires 
two men, one to press and one to adjust the head. 
A lever press is nothing more than a lever under a 
girt with the barrel for a fulerum. The ordivary 
screw press is troublesome. It persists in slewing 
to one side as soon as strong pressure is applied. 
This may be remedied by having the iron standards 
thick and stiff, and securing a long set in which 
the screw shall work. If this set or thread is four 
or five inches deep, and if the wooden cross-bar in 
which it rests is correspondingly thick and heavy, 
and well secured to the iron standards, the press 
should do good work. I have never seen such a 
press for sale ; it must be made to order. 

Great pains must be taken in sorting. Few peo- 
ple are aware of what constitutes a first-class apple. 
Such an apple must not be immature, overripe, 
wormy, or otherwise injured in any part, scabby or 
bruised. Very small apples from the interior of 
the tree are usually immature. Large and highly- 
colored apples are apt to be wormy, overripe, or of 
poor quality. With some experience one can be 
able to tell a first-class apple by its feeling. First- 
class apples should not have their stems pulled 
out. Second-class winter apples can be put upon 
the market at once for immediate consumption, 
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Interior Rustic Work. 


FITZ JAMES FITCH. 
—_—~<.>—_ 

Next to the willow, the most desirable wood for 
in-door rustic work is that of the ‘ Bitter-sweet,”’ 
socalled because its root when chewed is first bitter 
and then sweet tothe taste. It is a graceful plant, 
bearing delicate, green leaves and in autumn bright 
scarlet berries, that at Christmas time, with ever- 
greens, decorate and adorn ‘‘the Temple of God and 
the home of man.’’ It grows upon rocky or gravelly 
land, more or less covered with brush and small 
trees ; upon foot-hills and at the bases of moun- 
tains—seldom upon their summits—or in primeval 
forests. It is a climbing plant, and reaching out 
to the nearest bush or sapling, creeping up it 
spirally, from left to right, against the sun, clings 
to it with ardent embrace. When spring-time 
comes and the sap ascends to clothe bush and 
pranch with verdure and to add to them another 
layer of wood, the tight-hugging plant impedes 
the flow of sap to some extent and prevents growth 
at the point where it is encircled by the vine, pro- 
ducing an abnormal growth close to and upon both 
sides of the latter. After the lapse of a few years 
the vine will be partially overgrown. 





Fig. 1.—EaAsY CHAIR. 


so entwined is cut, and the vine unwound from it, 
a clean-cut spiral groove is found running up the 
same. In consequence of the unnatural growth 
eaused by the obstruction of the sap, the stick 
between the grooves is concave or scolloped, or, as 
is often the case, convex or rounded. No product 
of the wood-carver can exceed in beauty this handi- 
work of nature. 

- It was from this material that all the articles re- 
presented by figures 1, 2, 3 and 4 were constructed. 
Desirable material of this kind is not easily found. 
Often in a walk of three or four hours, searching 
for it in a section of the Catskills, where Bitter- 
sweet abounds, I have returned without a stick ; 
more frequently with half a dozen, and occasion- 
ally with as many as I could carry, tied in bundles 
and slung from myshoulders. My failures in this 
respect have been successes in another ; for I had 
long walks, not objectless, and hence not tiresome, 
but on the contrary enjoyable and beneficial. 

The furniture made from Bitter-sweet was con- 
structed mainly as that made from willow, though 
more frequently the various parts were secured to- 
gether by tenon and socket. The frame-work of. 
the seats and backs was made from the willow. 
‘The woods used in making the “‘ Rustic Tudor” 
_ gnd other articles of similar materia! are very nu- 





If the stick | 








merous; hard maple, soft maple, beech, water- 
beech, shad-blow, hickory, ash, iron-wood, or horn- 
beam, alder, hazel, oak, and other woods as are there 
tobe found. ‘lhe bark is left upon the sticks ; the 
difference in color and shade of the several woods, 
after varnishing adds to, rather than detracts from 
the beauty of the material as combined. Itis a 
curious fact that the hard woods, like hickory, 
maple, and iron-wood or hornbeam, are more 
deeply indented by the vine than soft woods, like 
basswood, butternut, etc. 

There are a few other materials used in making 
the articles illustrated that call for some mention 





here. The shelves of the etagére, figure 3, are froma 
species of fungus which grows upon decaying trees 
and logs, known scientifically as Polyporus, com- 
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contact by the knot, had grown together and be. 
come as one stick, increasing its thickness to double 
the size of the remainder of the ring, which ig 
about three-fourths of an inch in diameter. 

The large double window of the room in which J 
write, is furnished with curtains suspended bya 
rustic rod and rings. The rod is of poplar, peeled, 
and resembling the wood of the willow. Upon 
the ends are jet-black balls, two inches and a half 
in diameter, of the singular excrescence found on 
oaks. The rings were made from the Wistaria vine, 
which, while green, was wound closely around g 
section of willow, two inches and a half through, 
When the vine was thoroughly seasoned, the coil 
was sawed across, holes were bored in the ends of 
the rings, a dowel, dipped in glue, was inserted, 
the ends brought together, and secured in place by 
a cord until the glue set. They were then var- 
nished over the bark and thus completed. The 
rod is supported by brackets cut from laurel roots, 

The farmer, mechanic, or boy, whose home igs 
without adornment, or even necessary furniture, 
I think will be see from this paper, that a room, 


| or house, even, can be prettily furnished at a 


trifling expense, with the articles herein mentioned, 


| as well as with tables, wash-stands, book-cases, and 


| 


monly called ‘* toad-stools.”” The fiber of this fun- | 


gus, when it has been cut or sawed across the pores, 
laterally as it grows, is very beautiful, being soft 
and velvety to the touch and generally of a rich, 
seal-brown color, shaded or clouded like moire an- 
tique. The dimensions of the lower one are about 
two feet by eighteen inches. 

The ring upon the top serving for ornament, and 
a handle by which to carry or move it was caused 
to grow in that form hy a single knot, tied by some- 





Fig. 3.—ETAGERE. 


one, ina young iron-wood, then not larger, prob- 
ably, thana pen-holder. This distortion did not kill 
it. Itcontinued to grow thriftily, until I discovered 
and cut it. The sections of the wood brought in 





even bedsteads; while the labor of getting the ma- 
terial and constructing the furniture will be a 
labor of love. 

I know of no more fascinating employment for 
an idle day, or long winter evening, than the mak- 
ing of rustic work. The architect, by his knowl- 
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Fig. 4.—DINING ROOM CHAIR, 


edge, skill and taste designs and directs in the 
construction of a cathedral that will perpetuate his 
name for centuries, and gains the admiration of a 
world. The artist, with a few shillings worth of 
canvas and paints, creates a picture that renders 
its creator immortal. The pleasure that both ex- 
perience in their work is the same in kind, if not 
in degree, that the amateur in rustic work expe- 
riences, as the crude material furnished by nature, 
grows, under his hands, and by his skill and taste, 
into a ‘‘thing of beauty.” 


@ 
oom 





Roastine MeEatT.—In roasting joints it is the 
rule of experienced cooks to allow one-quarter of 
an hour to each pound of meat to be roasted. Thus 
a piece of twelve pounds requires to ke three hours 
in an oven hot enough to cook and brown it weli 
without scorching it. By observing this rule, the 
meat, if it is frequently basted, will invariably be 
found tender and juicy, and a good brown gravy 
with it. Beef, however, requires a hotter oven 
than other meats, so that the outside parts may be 
quickly cooked and browned, thus retaining all the 
juices within. For a roast-beef of ten to twelve 
pounds, one hour to one hour and a half is ample, 
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Monograms. “economies, as well as “becoming, fashion; for | sweet—the grated rind of one, and the juice of two 
everybody knows that a skirt outwears its basque, | lemons; set back on the stove and Jet it simmer 


There is no more durable and neater way of 
marking table linen, towels, etc., than by em- 
proidering the initials of one’s name in a corner of 
each piece. The letters shown in our illustrations 
are worked in cross-stitch with crewels or embroi- 
dery cotton, either in two shades of one color, or 





EMBROIDERED MONOGRAM. 


in two entirely different colors, as may be preferred, 
over ordinary canvas, which, for this purpose, is 
basted on the article. The stitches have to be 
drawn perfectly tight, but care has to be taken that 
the threads of the canvas are not caught fast, as in 
drawing them out after the monogram is completed 
the work would be pulled and the letters become 
unisshaped. 





Fall Fashions. 
ae 

With the first cool days the ever neat and useful 
tailor-made gowns come once moreinto use. These 
are now largely made of English cloths, in stripes, 
bars, checks, or plaids, some showing inch squares 
of brown, red, blue and olive, variously arranged. 
These fabrics are rough in appearance, but very 
soft to the touch. Even prettier than the blocked 
goods, however, are the Scotch cheviots in half-inch 
stripes, or else shaded with a mixture of several 
colors in irregular dashes. Black diagonal woolen 
goods, are brightened by bourette stripes and 
rounds, in Oriental colors of soft, rich tones. 

Plush is to be revived once more as trimming for 
wool and silk dresses, and another new and pretty 
adornment is to have a number of rows of black 
braid separated by jet beads, or brown or blue 
braid with irridescent beads. Repped or watered 
silks promise to be the most worn this season, and 
black costumes of whatever material will stand 
the highest in favor. Long black velvet pelisses 
are to be worn as dressy wraps throughout the 
autumn, together with black straw Gainesborough 








EMBROIDERED MONOGRAM. 


hats, adorned with a goodly number of sable 
plumes. Black and white combined, and known 
as the ‘‘Magpie Costume,’’ is also fashionable, 
and, when properly arranged, is always stylish and 
ladylike. Striped gauzes and sheer veilings in 
heliotrope, lavender, scarlet, pink or nile green, 
make very smart evening dresses. These have 
satin stripes two inches wide in a self-color, or else 
show a mélange of several shades, known as the 
Algerian or Roman stripes. 

The fancy of wearing dark bodices with light 
skirts still continues, and is a very convenient and 








while portions, at least, of summer suits can be 
used much later in the season. These jaunty 
waists are made in habit shape, short on the hips, 
with postilion back, and are usually of cloth or 
flannel. Dark and golden brown, olive, navy blue 
and black, are the favorite colors, and the only 
trimwing required is furnished by the buttons, 
velvet collar and velvet cuffs. The small cushion 
bustle and reed skirt improvers are still necessary 
additions to a]l woolen and silk dresses, while a sub- 
stitute for the expensive whalebones, is found in 
the celluloid steels, which are quite cheap and said 
to wear well. 

A charming fall hat for a brunette is a large, 
rough black straw that has around its edge a wide, 
full plaiting of cardinal red velvet. A band of the 
same velvet encircles the crown, and in front, 
forming a mass of decoration, are loops of cardinal 
ribbon and small cardinal flowers. The same idea 
can be carried out for a blonde by having a golden 
brown straw, trimmed with a mixture of brown 
velvet and olive tulle, and setting in front a bunch 
of mignonette, at one side of which is placed a fan 
of pink tulle. 

For young women the Russian bang and basket 
coil are said to be the latest style in hairdressing. 
The Russian bang curves or is pointed in the cen- 
ter, and is extremely short onthe temples. It is 
very light, and is made wavy or fluffy by being put 
up on papers or rings. The basket or German coil 
is formed of fine braids, narrow plaits of three 
tresses each wound row after row to makea flat 
coil close against the back of the head. Older 
ladies, with low foreheads and gray hair, favor the 
Pompadour roll with puffs above it. This roll isnow 
soft instead of being thickly cushioned. Fancy pins 
and combs are the only ornaments worn in the hair. 

The first ribbons imported for autumn have 
feathered edges and are woven in canvas-like 
meshes, striped or brocaded with gilt. Plush rib- 
bons show a solid color on one side and gay Roman 
stripes on the other. The watered ribbons come 
in every tint and shade, and in all widths, 





Home Recipes. 
—<>>___ 

Mo.uasses CakeE.—Stir three-quarters of a cup 
of butter with one-half: cup of sugar, and two eggs, 
until all is light; then add one cupful of best mo- 
lasses, three-quarters of a cup of milk, the grated 
rind and the juice of one lemon, and flour enough 
to make it as stiff as cup-cake, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and a pinch of salt. Bake like 
cup-cake. 

SpPoncE CAKE.—Beat the yolks of four eggs with 
the grated rind of one lemon, the juice of half a 
one, and one cupful and three-quarters of sugar, 
to a light creamy substance, add to this the white 
of the eggs beaten to a very stiff froth; then 
lightly stir into it two cupfuls of flour, sifted with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and a little 
salt, alternately with one-half teacupful of boiling 
water. Pour it at once into a well buttered cake- 
pan lined with buttered paper, and bake three- 
quarters of an hour in a moderate uven. 


MADELINS.—Cream one cup of butter with one 
cup and three-quarters of sugar, add three eggs, 
two cups of flour, one-half cup of corn starch, 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and one tea- 
spoonful of extract of vanilla. Bake in patty pans 
in a quick oven. “ 

Lemon Rice.—Pick and wash one cupful of 
rice, put it into a deep earthen dish with one quart 
of water and a little salt; cover tightly and place 
on the back of the range or stove, where it may 
gradually cook without danger of burning. If the 
water should be consumed before the rice is done, 
add enough to swell it out tender ; care has to be 
taken that the grains remain whole. When the 
rice has become tender, put it in a colander and 
pour cold water over it until the grains appear to 
separate ; drain it well, and replace in the dish. 
Then add white sugar to taste—it needs to be very 








ten or twelve minutes; then pour it into a wet 
mold, and when cooled off put on ice until wanted. 
Turn out like a blanc-mange. 





A Neat Crochet Inserting. 
we 
To crochet the inserting shown in the engraving 
begin with the center bar. For this cast on a chain 
of the desired length; upon that crochet a row of 
bars, always making one chain-stitch between 
them, and placing them on every alternate mesh of 
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CROCHET INSERTING, 


the chain. Then, on each side of the line of bars 
the scallops are crocheted as follows: First row, 
chain-stitch six meshes and crochet the seventh 
tight through the whole mesh of each alternate 
opening, thus leaving two bars between each loop. 
Second row, crochet five tight stitches into the 
loop; then chain-stitch five; then put five more 
stitches into the same loop, thus forming the scal- 
lop with the loop in the center. For the last row 
again crochet a plain chain, catching each fourth 
stitch through the center mesh of the loop in the 
scallop, 
————j Te ___—. 


A Cradle Hammock. 
oe 

We have made a hammock for his majesty, the 
baby; or, perhaps, it would be more proper to call 
it a swinging cradle. If you were to see it, up- 
holstered in blue cambric and muslin, trimmed with 
pretty lace and knots of bright ribbon, with no wood- 
work showing about it anywhere, you might think 
it cost quite a little sum of money, while it really 
cost about one dollar. It is made out of part of an 
old barrel. We removed about half the staves, and 
left half the heads, fastened what was left of the 
barrel very firmly together by nails and screws, 
and cut off the middle hoops even with the staves 
it was fastened to. Then we covered it, outside 
and in with old cloth, teing particular to have sev- 
eral thicknesses come over all the sharp edges. 
Over this we put on blue cambric, puffed neatly 
and held in place along the sides with brass-headed 





CRADLE HAMMOCK, 


tacks. The hoops at the ends were wound with 
blue cambric, after which they were ornamented 
with lace and ribbons. To these hoops cords were 
attached, and the hammock or cradle was then sus- 
pended froma stout hook in the ceiling. This 
makes a cosy little bed for the baby, and as it 
keeps up its swinging motion fora long time after 
being started without further attention, ii, makes 
it much easier to take care of him than it would be 
if an ordinary cradle was used, and it is a most 
convenient cradle to adjust mosquito netting to. 
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In the Golden Grain. 


8. C. SENGA. 
= 

Little Goldie sat in the back door of the farm- 
house, playing with his new wooden horse, that 
had such a beautiful spotted back, and a mane and 
tail as long and wavy as black paint could be made 
to represent. But all the time, he kept one eye on 
his mother, who was hustling about the kitchen, 
deep in her Saturday’s baking; for well he knew 
that a nice little cake was brown- 











holding up their gay chalices to the round, dimpled 
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was glad in his loneliness of even the company of 


chin. ‘Stop and play with us, Goldie; stay, oh, | this ugly creature ; and made bold by ignorance 
stay !”” whispered the gypsy daisies, coaxingly, clap- | held out his bunch of flowers, saying sweetly, 
ping their tiny white petals ; while the stately gol- | : 
den-rod waved its graceful plumes, and the dusky | 


honey-bees buzzed and sang— 
* Stay, little Goldie, stay, oh, stay! 
For the clover is sweet, 
And the field of wheat 
Is a long, long way; 
Oh, stay! Oh, stay!”’ 

But the wee man answered sturdily, ‘‘ No, no, I 
must find my -papa;” and scrambling through a 
hole in the fence, suddenly found himself in a for- 
est of grain, that towered far above his sunny head ; 
and so dense that he could not see a yard before 
him, as he stumbled forward over the roug’, un- 
even ground. 
miles and miles, it seemed to him; and no traveler 
lost in Eastern jungles or overtaken by night on 
the lonely prairie, ever felt more isolated and alone 


than did our baby explorer, wandering in this wil- * 











On and on he went, however, for | 


“Come, ’ittle crawler, come and smell Goldie’s 
posies,”? without a thought of fear or danger, 

There seems to be some peculiar and subtle 
sympathy between children and the lower order of 
creation, and there are many cases on record of 
odd friendships existing between snakes and very 


| young people, they having even been known to 


take their food together from the same dish. It 
may not therefore be surprising to students of nat- 
ural history, that the large crotalus now seemed to 
accept the boy’s invitation, crawled to his feet, and 
coiled itself up as quietly as a kitten might have 
done ; while the more poetical or spiritual minded 
may claim that the guardian angel which is always 
supposed to hover over a little child, subdued the 
spirit of evil in the creature most dreaded and de- 
spised of men, and made it as harmless as a cooing 

dove. 
However it may have been, thé fact remains that 
Goldie and the rattlesnake spent 











ing away in the oven for his 
especial benefit if he was a good 


a very cosy hour together in the 
beautiful, lonely grain field, while 





boy, and did not ‘‘ bother.” 
Presently the loud but rather in- 
harmonious sound of a cracked bell 
awoke the September stillness. 
“That must be Daddy Grimes!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Blossom, dropping 
the pie that she was carefully trim- 
ming around the edge, and with 
her apron over her head, ran out 
to interview the old carrier, who 
was expressman, postman, and 
messenger in general between the 
nearest county town and the out- 
lying farming district. She re- 
turned in a few moments with a 
letter, turning it curiously over 
and over in her hands; for a writ- 
ten epistle was an event in the 
Blossom household ; and when she 
finally concluded to break the seal 
and read the contents, she ex- 
claimed in excitement, ‘‘ Why, if it 
isn’t from Aunt Selina! and she is 
coming here this very night. Oh! 
‘ I wish papa would come in! for 
he must get ready, and go to town 
this afternoon and meet her.” 
But well she knew that Farmer 
Blossom was hard at work, harvest- 
ing the grain in the ‘‘ Far Meadow,” 
as it was called, nearly three- 
quarters of a mile distant from the 
house, and that none of the men 
would be visible until recalled at 
noon by that ‘‘tocsin of the soul— 





his half distracted parents, and the 





farm-hands—who had been sum- 
moned in haste, were seeking him 
high and low, torn by a thousand 
doubts and fears. And what was 
their mingled joy and terror, when 
just as old Sol was about to hide 
his fiery red eye below the horizon, 
they came, unexpectedly, upon the 
little runaway and his funny com- 
panion, basking together, and 
sound asleep by the side of the 
rippling stream. Mrs. Blossom 
screamed in affright, as the snake 
raised its flat head at their ap- 
proach, and uttered a low, venem- 
ous hiss; but at that instant Goldie 
awoke and laid a soft chubby hand 
on its slimy back, when, as though 
charmed by the baby touch, the 
reptile sank down, turned, and 
slid off into the long grass. 

One of the men wished to follow 
and kill it, but Goldie put up his 
rosy lip so pitifully at the sug- 
gestion, that Mr. Blossom forbade 
it, saying: ‘It cert’nly beats all, 
but the boy don’t seem to be hurt 
a mite! and I’m thankful enough 
to let the critter keep its ugly life 
if it wants to; though I hope Goldie 
won’t go to fraternizing with * rat- 
tlers ’ as boon companions.” 

The longed for cake was burned 
to a crisp, and poor Aunt Selina, 
after waiting for two hours, seated 








the dinner-horn.”” She did not 
dream of disturbing her husband 








on a box in the railway station, 








sooner, at this busy season, and it 
was but a passing wish uttered 
without thought, but like many 
other random words was overheard 
by two attentive little ears on the doorstep, and 
took possession of a childish mind ; while a loving 
little heart, anxious to ‘‘ please mamma,”’ began 
to plan how he could bring about what she desired. 
** Goldie will do and find papa, himself,’’ he con- 
cluded at length ; and while his busy mother was 
away in the milk-room, skimming the cream for 
churning, he tied his gallant pie-bald steed to a 
mullein stalk, and set off on his unsteady little feet 
in the direction of the wheat fields. Such a long, 
long journey for the wee toddler, who had never 
been farther than the barnyard alone! On he 
trudged, however, brave as a grenadier, through 
the sweet smelling bloom of the clover meadow, 
filling his tiny hands with the pretty wild blossoms 
that nodded a glad welcome to this new playfellow, 
whose eyes were as blue as the corn flowers growing 
amidst the golden grain ; and hair as bright as the 
yellow sunlight that rested so lovingly upon it ; for, 
_ fm his haste, Goldie had quite forgotten his big, 


hat. 
love butter?” asked the buttercups, 
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derness of wheat, on the “‘ home acre.’’ And at 
last the weary feet began to totter, the brave little 
heart failed, tears gathered in the bonny blue eyes 
and he was so hungry, while visions of the nice hot 
cake at home floated temptingly before his mind’s 
eye; until coming to an open space by the side of 
a gurgling brook, the poor baby realized that he 
was lost, and sank down on the ground, sobbing 
aloud from pure terror and fatigue. 

The grasshoppers and crickets chirped and sang ; 
the buttertlies fluttered lazily overhead, and the sun 
crep’t further and further toward the west; but 
still Goldie lay on the ground, until roused by a 
curious sound, that reminded him of the pretty 
ivory rattle he had played with not so very long 
ago. He sat up and looked around, and what did 
he see? A pair of small, keen, bright eyes fixed 
steadily and unblinkingly upon him. Eyes that 
never winked ; and belonged to an animal he had 
never seen before. Such a queer thing, that crawled 
upon the earth, and made the soft rattling sound 
he had heard. Poor innocent little Goldie! He 





“COME, LITTLE CRAWLER, AND SMELL GOLDIE’S POSIES.” 


was forced to hire a conveyance, 
and drive out to Blossom Farm by 
herself. But being a good tem- 
pered old lady, she was more than 
willing to excuse her niece and nephew for their 
seeming negligence, after hearing of Master Gol- 
die’s adventure ; and the last words of that young 
man, as he nodded drowsily in his father’s arms 
after tea, were: ‘I’se—so—glad—I—founded— 
my pa-pa—at—last.”’ 





The Horned Frog. 


A correspondent writes us, asking about the 
“Horned Frog,’’ as if there were but one creature 
thus called, and we quite as often hear about “ the 
horned toad.” The so-called horned frog or horned 
toad, is neither a frog nor a toad, but belongs to 
the lizard family, and instead of there being but 
one, there are at least six distinct kinds or species. 
The body, usually much flattened, is covered with 
numerous spine-like scales. The somewhat trian- 
gular head is well armed by numerous sharp spines. 
The tail is short and triangular, and bears a row of 
sharp spines along the margin. The general color 
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is dark-gray (though some are brownish), marked 
with black ; the under parts are of a silvery-white. 
The name of the genus given to these animals is 
Phrynosoma, and belongs to the Lacertidea—the 
Lizard Family. All these animals are natives of 
Western North America—one species being found 
as fareast as Arkansas. Theyabound in Texas, 
Arizona and New Mexico, to 
California, and as far north as 
Oregon. Phrynosoma coruntum 
is one of the eastern-most 
species, and one of the most 
numerous and most generally 
known, as it is often sent 
northward by travelers in the 
South, by mail, as a curiosity. 
My first acquaintance with 
the “horned frog,’’ was with 
one which had heen keptina 
dormant state in the tin box, 
in which it was sent by mail, 
for months; when spring 
came, it was liberated and al- 
lowed the run of sroom. It 
would get upon the window- 
sill, which in this case was a 
bay-window with a broadshelf, 
and here the little fellow 
afforded the family much amusement, by the 
almost lightning rapidity with which it would 
capture and devour flies. The little thing, not 
being used to the ways of civilization, was crushed 
between a door and its jamb, and that was the 
end of my pet. The animals may be handled 


without fear of being bitten or poisoned, its for- 
midable appearance being a sufficient safeguard. 
The number of these creatures one meets with, in 
the western part of Texas, and on, westward, 
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Fig. 1.—SCULPTURED SACRED BEETLE, 


through Arizona to California, is astonishing. One 
who traverses these arid regions on horseback 
rarely fails to have one or more of these curious 1iz- 
ards in sight, traveling, no one knows where. They 
are especially abundant in the prairie-dog towns, 
and are said to take refuge in their burrows to 
hibernate, or pass their winters in a dormant state. 
The food of these animals is insects. They are per- 
fectly harmless ; they neither bite nor sting ; their 
own repulsive appearance being, apparently, suffi- 
cient to repel attacks by other animals. 


he Doctor’s Talks. 
—>—— 

When I wasa youngster and just learning to read, 
I was given odd numbers of a periodical, called, I 
think, the ‘‘ Peoples’ Magazine,” that I might 
amuse myself with the pictures. About that time 
there had been some extensive enlargements of the 
British Museum and important additions to its col- 
lections, and nearly every number of the magazine 
contained one or more pictures of the wonderful 
antiquities in that, which had become the great 
museum of the world. These pictures made a 
strong impression upon me, as they were the 
first pictures of the kind I had ever seea, and 
asI was able to make out the names of the ob- 
jects, 1 learned a great deal about Egyptian and 
other antiquities. You can imagine my delight, 





when I visited the museum a few years ago, at see- 
ing the very things, the .pictures of which had so 
interested me as a child. ‘The statues, the mum- 











mies, and all the other antiquities, seemed like old 
friends. J was especially interested in the picture 


of a sculpture of 
A SCARABEUS—THE SACRED BEETLE; 

and there, right before me, was the very same enor- 

mous stone beetle that had excited my wonder in 

the picture of many years ago. 


The figure, 1, here 





A **HORNED FROG.”’ 


given, shows this sculpture as it appeared in the 
early picture, and, Jater, in the museum. By com- 
paring it with the persons near by, you can form 
an idea of its size. The ancient Egyptians wor 
shipped many strange objects; among them were 
cats and beetles, and there are now found in their 
tombs, preserved or mummied cats, and beetles 
are found with the human mummies. These sa- 
cred beetles were imitated in sculptures, and 
models of them, carved in precious stones, were 
worn as ornaments or charms, and were buried 
with their owners. 
WHAT WAS THIS SACRED BEETLE? 

Almost every one who lives in the country has 
seen the so-called “‘ Tumble-bug,”’ 4 beetle which 
is often found engaged in pushing along a ball of 
dung, within which is un egg, to some place of 
safety where the egg can be hatched, and the grub 
live upon the manure until it is full-grown, and 
then can be transformed to a perfect beetle. The 
sacred beetle of Egypt, is a near relative of our 
Tumble-bug, and is shown in figure 2, trundling its 
ball in the same manner as ours. To the Egyptians, 
this creature with its ball, typified many things 
about the creation, and there are many curious 
legends attached to it. Singularly enongh, this 
Scarabeus in the British museum, is said to repre- 
sent a beetleof a kind not known to exist. I did 
not care for that; when I saw the sculpture, it was 
just like the picture which had interested me as a 





ALAN 
Fig. 3.—THE FABLED MANDRAKE. 
child, anc was more to me than most of the other 
antiquities in that wonderful British Museum. 
MANDRAKE, AND MANDRAKE. 


I was asked a question a while ago which may 
interest the boys and girls. A curious plant, quite 

















common in the Western States, which has one 
large white flower and a single eatable fruit, is well 
known, especially to the boys,as May Apple. The 
plant is also called Mandrake. My friend wished 
to know if our plant was at all like, or was related 
to, the Mandrake of the ancients, about which he 
had read. Common names of plants are often hard 
to account for, and it is not 
known why our plant should 
be given a name belonging to 
a most poisonous one. The 
true Mandrake is a native of 
Southern Europe and the East, 
and belongs in the Nightshade 
Family, which contains Bella- 
donna, Stramonium and other 
poisonous plants. Its botanical 
name is Mandragora autum- 
nalis,and its general appear- 
ance is shown in figure 3. It 
has a large fleshy root which 
bears a tuft of leaves, from 
the center of which arise the 
flower stalks, each of which 
bears a single bell-shaped, 
deep-blue, very showy flower. 
There are few plants with 
worse reputations than this. 
It was reputed to possess animal feelings, and that 
if pinched in the night the plant gave out terrific 
shrieks, and that all who heard them went mad. 
The root was regarded as of great power in keep- 
ing off evil spirits and diseases from those who 
possessed it. The root was cut into the shape of a 
human figure and preserved with care. The trou- 
ble was to get the root, as whoever pulled it up was 
sure to die at once ; to avoid this, the earth around 
the plant was loosened, and a dog tied'to the root. 





Fig. 2.—EGYPTIAN SACRED. BEETLE. 


The master going away the dog tried to follow him 
and in his struggles pulled up the root, the poor ani- 
mal being rewarded by the death from which he had 
saved his master. The root of the Mandrake was 
often forked, and these roots were especially valu- 
able. The forked roots were supposed to resem; 
ble the human figure, and were used for all kinds 
of diseases. There was cheating in those early days 
as well as in ours, for roots of other plants were cut 
to resemble the real forked Mandrake. In old 
times one who possessed a Mandrake root was re- 
garded as very fortunate, as it not only cured all 
diseases, but had the power of doubling the quan- 
tity of coin which was shut up ina box, and do 
other wonderful things. 


The Burden of Riches. 
—<>_— 

A young man once remarked to Dr. Franklin 
that he did not know the meaning of this expres- 
sion, for how could great wealth be a source of 
anxiety? Without replying, the philosopher took 
a large apple from a basket on the table and 
handed it to a child who was playing about the 
room. The little one smiled and grasped the red 
fruit eagerly, and was still more pleased when 
another apple was offered to her, although she 
could scarcely hold the two in her tiny hands. 
After a minute Dr. Franklin held out a third apple, 
and the child, pressing the other two against her 
body, managed to balance the third on top of them, 
But the load was too much for her; the topmost 
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apple fell to the floor, and she burst into tears. 
** You see,’”’ said Franklin to the youth, “she is 
too rich, Two apples made her happy, and the 
third could do no more.” 


oo 


Sioux Juveniles Breaking a Pony. 


W. M. CARY. 
aes 

The Sioux, like many other Indians on the plains, 
are bred from infancy to handle horses, When but 
papooses they ure hung on the saddle bow, and I 
have frequently seen them, when not more than five 
or six years of age, girls as well as boys, riding their 
ponies like mad at full gallop. The scene pictured 
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Queen and Milkmaid. 
a = 

Morning was breaking over the green hills of 
Scotland ; a soft haze rested on the landscape, and 
the stillness was broken only by a bird’s first faint 
note, and the lowing of cattle in the meadows. A 
young woman went tripping gaily over the grass 
with a careless smile upon her face. Presently she 
turned, and looking towards the eastern sky where 
a bright silvery streak was slowly widening, began 
to sing, and the gay, glad notes floating upwards, 
reached the ears of another woman, who sat at an 
open window looking wearily out over the clear 
blue waters of Loch Leven. ‘‘ Alas !’’ thought the 
lonely watcher, ‘‘how bright and peaceful is thy 
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twine this foundation for your new seat, by using 
the holes, through which the cane was run, to pagg 
the twine through. Tacking and sewing is better 
than either alone. 

When this is done, cut out pieces of cloth—olq 
quilts come handy here—the size of the seat, and 
lay them on, one above another, until you haye 
enough to make a sort of cushion. Then put on 
over this a cloth cover, drawing it smooth and 
tight, and tacking it neatly all around the seat. 
Over this put the outside, which may be of plush, 
reps ora pretty pattern of cretonne. Fasten this 
down all around with small furniture tacks, and 
then put on gimp to cover its edges, fastening the 
gimp smoothly and evenly with brass-headed nails, 
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INDIAN METHOD OF BREAKING A PONY. 


Drawn (by Cary) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


in the illustration I have often witnessed on the 
plains, and one who now visits the Sioux Indians 
in their Dakota reservations may find children sim- 
ilarly employed in breaking colts. The boys and 
girls together take a young colt when only three or 
four months old and begin with him. A lariat is 
tied Indian fashion with a slip noose to the under 
jaw. A small bundle is then placed upon the colt’s 
back, or, as seen in the picture, the children arrange 
a pair of light trevice poles over the colt’s shoul- 
ders, letting the ends drag on the ground; then 
the poles are tied to his back, and attached to a 
wicker-work platform or basket and a weight is 
placed in it. Sometimes in place of a weight three 
or four dogs are put into the wicker, and very often 
the children get in. The colt runs and plunges and 
kicks in all directions, then lies down and rolls over. 
Sometimes three or four children will climb upon his 
back, and by and by such a tumbling scene is wit- 
pessed as would make every boy and girl reader of 
the American Agriculturist cry with laughter—the 
children flying one way and blankets the other. 





Our young readers will learn from this how varying 
methods may be used to accomplish the same end. 





life—would that I could change my lot for thine !”’ 
She sighed heavily, a bird fluttered past the win- 
dow, lit on a leafy branch and poured out its morn- 
ing song ; a faint flush spread along the sky, and 
the woman down in the meadow quickened her 
pace and passed out of hearing. 

She who sang was a milkmaid, and she who 
sighed was a queen ! 

Every reader of history will recognize in that 
lonely prisoner the beautiful Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and will not wonder at her coveting the lot of a 
lowly woman whose very name is now forgotten. 


cece reece Geese 


Renovating Furniture. 
ch ae 

A reader of our Boys’ and Girls’ Columns in- 
quires how, with little expense, he may repair 
the chairs at home. 

Procure some stout cloth—that from which bags 
are made is as good as anything—and tack this 
tightly over the seat of the chair. It is important 
that you fasten it firmly in place. If the chair has 
had a cane seat, you can also sew on with strong 





Before this is done, however, the wood-work of 
the chair should receive a coat of furniture polish. 
If of walnut, this polish—which can be procured 
of any cabinet-maker—will make it look like new. 
If of other wood, which the polish will not restore 
to its former respectable appearance, paint it with 
the black used to imitate ebony. We have lately 
renovated some old chairs by reseating and “ pol- 
ishing’’ them, and they look quite as well as new 
ones, and are just as serviceable, and the expense 
was small. Do not throw old furniture aside as 
worthless when you can so easily make it service- 
able again and extend its term of usefulness. 
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Logogriph. 
ier ies 
In music I am often heard, 
A great effort am I; 
Beheaded, then quickly along 
Two smooth rails I do fly. 
Off with my head, and you will know 
What makes the trees and flowers grow. 
H. A. G@ 
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Editorial Correspondence from 


the West. 


A Cry for Rain. 


Westward from Chicago a cry goes up in every | 


direction for rain. Rain! rain! is the appeal from 
the parched soil and thirsty flocks. All West- 
ern Iowa, so to speak, is just now burning with 
drouth. “Our rain-fall for eight weeks in all this 
region of country,”’ said Professor Halsted to me, 
at Ames, Ia., “has been just one-tenth of the 
average.” What very many of the citizens fear 
now are destructive prairie fires, unless copious 
rains soon come to their relief. Notwithstanding 
this suffering from drouth, good crops are gener- 
ally reported. 


AH Taking a Hand.—Two Youthful 
Herders, 


That enterprising farmers from the Eastern and 
Middle Western States, who migrate beyond the 
Missouri River, generally get along so rapidly is 
due to the fact that all members of the family take 
a hand in all the various duties and labors as they 
present themselves. The 
women folks do not hesi- 
tate to assist the men folks 
in farm operations when 
their assistance is valuable, 
and it is not uncommon to 
see father, mother, sons 
and daughters all at work 
at planting time or in the 
harvest fields, especially 
when there is a scarcity of 
labor. At the East our 
American mothers and 
daughters hold themselves 
above such service, and say 
that German female hands 
may pitch and mow the 
hay, but that is not the 
work for them to do. 
Here in the Far West, how- 
ever, they would be only 
too happy to assist their 
husbands and brothers in 
reaching the aimed-for 
period, when all are “ be- 
forehand ”’ and prosperous, 

I received a signal illus- 
tration of this co-opera- 
tive spirit when far out on 
the prairies north of David 
City, Neb., the other day. A very large herd of 
cattle were grazing on the table-lands overlooking 
the Platte River. There appeared to be no one 
guarding them, and I wondered, in case the storm 
then prevailing should continue, whether they 
would not drift away to the southward and ford 
the river. Suddenly my attention was drawn, 
through the mist and rain, to what appeared to be 
a moving object. On approaching I found seated 
upon a tuft of grass, under a large umbrella, a girl 
of fourteen years of age. She constituted the only 
herder of the flock, except her brother, six or eight 
years of age, who nestled close beside her under 
the umbrella. The two certainly presented a very 
picturesque appearance, as far out on the prairies 
they together hummed a melody and tended the 
herds until nightfa!l should call them home. I 
made a hasty sketch of the couple, which Mr. Cary 
will undoubtedly mold into shape for our readers. 


The Benefits of Competition. 


Yesterday I sent a despatch from Omaha of thirty 
words to New York for forty-five cents, and to- 
night I am informed here at Lincoln, Neb., nearly 
one hundred miles farther West of Omaha, that I 
can send to New York a despatch of one hundred 
words for $1.15. It seems only but yesterday when 
Tused to pay a dollar for every ten words tele- 
graphed from any point beyond the Missouri River 











to New York. The explanation of this reduction | concerned in its construction, are certainly to be 
is found in the competition which new lines afford.. | congratulated and complimented on the new State 
Then the Western Union had the whole field to | Capitol of Iowa. 


itself ; now the Pacific Telegraph divides the work 
and reduces the prices. So it is that the public are 
everywhere interested in competition. Whenever I 
find a place here beyond the Missouri River where 
only one telegraph line is built, there nearly the 
old rates of charges prevail. 


Eastern Colonies. 


In riding and driving several hundred miles, as I 
have, over the plains of Nebraska, I have been very 
much struck with the tendency of people from the 
various States to colonize. For example, in Madi- 


; son County there is a settlement of Virginians; in 


Platte County, new-comers from Ohio congregate ; 
and in driving through Shell Creek region, Colfax 
County, I found quite a large colony of New York- 
ers. ‘‘ The first settlers,’’ said Thomas Weatherel, 
who came from Oneida County, New York, ‘have 
gone farther West, and now we are filling up here 
with substantial farmers from New York State. 
They generally have means and are building substan- 
tial residences.”” ‘‘Most of these new-comers,”’ 
said another resident to me, “are church-going, 


TWO YOUTHFUL HERDERS. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


religious people ; as they multiply in numbers they 
establish church organizations and arrange for 
high schools,”’ 


A New Capitol Building for Iowa. 


We spent avery pleasant afternoon in visiting 
the new Capitol Building of Iowa at Des Moines. 
It is located on a high plateau of ground, com- 
manding a broad sweep of the city and the sur- 
rounding country. It has just been completed at 
an expense of $2,350,000. Dr. Ozias Chapman, a 











physician of Minneapolis, who had just come from | 


inspecting the Capitol at Albany, New York, said 


! 
| 


tome: “I do not see but this building is about | 


as handsome as the one at Albany, which has cost 
the State of New York so far eighteen or twenty 
millions of dollars.”’ I concurred in this expression 
of opinion. This edifice is certainly large enough 


and handsome enough to satisfy the ambition of | 


any New Yorker, and how such a structure can 
cost less than three millions of dollars, while New 
York has already expended eighteen millions and 
is still at work with her Capitol, I cannot under- 
stand, unless there be great jobbery in the East. 
The rooms for the Supreme Court Judges are 


| 
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Valuable Herds in lowa. 


In the vicinity of Iowa City are to be found some 
of the choicest herds in the cattle-growing State of 
Iowa. We first visited the beautiful farm of 220 
acres, about one mile and a half from the city, be- 
longing to Mr. T. B. Wales, Secretary of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America. Mr. Wales 
came here from Massachusetts in 1880. His grounds 
comprise rolling prairie, and are well adapted for 
breeding purposes, while his buildings are very 
extensive, and present a really picturesque appear- 
ance. He has 120 Holsteins, of which number 
eleven are being transmitted to the various State 
Fairs. Mr. Wales’ office as Secretary of the Frie- 
sian Association is located in Iowa City, where a 
small army of lady stenographers and writers are 
employed in recording transfers of sales, etc., and 
making minutes of matters generally of interest to 
the Association. 

Opposite the way from Mr. Wales’, Mr. Thomas 
McFarland, until within a few years a well-known 
manufacturer of Providence, R. L., has 200 acres of 
ground, handsomely laid 
out with extensive barn 
facilities and seventy head 
of cattle, including beau- 
tiful specimens of the 
Polled Angus. Mr. McFar- 
land is a firm believer 
in the superiority of the 
Polled Angus, and he is 
confident that they will 
ultimately become great 
favorites through the en- 
tire West. He takes great 
pride in showing visitors 
two beautiful bulls of his 
own raising. 

From Mr. McFarland’s 
farm we drove to ‘ Tan- 
glewood ” Farm, about two 
miles in another direction 
from Iowa City, compris- 
ing between 300 and 400 
acres. Mr. Charles T. Ran- 
som, a graduate of the 
class of 1849, of Wesleyan 
University, and, like Mr. 
McFarland, an old sub- 
scriber to the American 
Agriculturist, came to this 
part of lowa when a young 
man to seek his fortune. He was highly suc- 
cessful as a lawyer, but his health failing, he be- 
came interested in cattle, particularly the Jerseys. 
He purchased this farm of several hundred acres 
and has made several valuable importations of Jer- 
seys, in addition to celebrities which he has pur- 
chased in this country. As, with commendable 
pride, he pointed out to us his various cattle, Mr. 
Ransom remarked, ‘‘ You will see that many of our 
own breeding here are finer than the animals I have 
imported from the Isle of Jersey. Very often I am 
disposed to think, in our desire to breed for milk in 
this country, we are losing sight of some of the 
best and most salient features of the original 
Jerseys. Perhaps I am mistaken, but I am often 
afraid that in breeding for milk we are not ob- 
taining as strong and vigorous cattle as the orig- 
inal Jerseys.”? Mr. Ransom likewise takes a great 
interest in horses, and recently brought a valuable 
colt from the Stony Ford Farm, near Goshen, New 
York. Mr. Ransom came from Owego Co., New 


; York, where he and ex-Senator Thomas C. Platt 


especially elegant, while the apartments designed | 


for the Agricultural Department of the State are 
both roomy and very artistic, and, I may say, richly 
decorated, The people, and, I may add, everybody 


were warm friends in boyhood. This friendship has 
continued, and Senator Platt recently spent several 
days here with him. Not far from Mr. Wales’ farm, 
L. R. Ross has a fine herd of Red Polled cattle, 
and a little farther away is Leroy Rundle; who, 
as one of his neighbors told me, ‘ breeds for beef 
and not milk or butter.””. Later in ‘the season we 
hope to visit the herds of Messrs, Ross and Rundle. 
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Towa’s Agricultural College. 


Thirty miles north of Des Moines, 326 miles due 
west of Chicago, not far from the center of Iowa, 
closely hugging the tracks of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad, lies the prairie village of 
Ames, containing, I should infer, about 1,500 in- 
habitants. Two miles away, on a plateau overlook- 
ing the place, are the capacious grounds, embrac- 
ing some 900 acres, and the extensive buildings of 
the Iowa State Agricultural College, This institu- 
tion, laid out in 1858, and supported by “ grant 
sales” and State aid, has now, after much 
“executive unsettlement,’’ received a con- 
siderable ‘‘ boom,”’ if I may use the expres- 
sion, in the selection of W. [. Chamberlain 
as President. Mr. Chamberlain has made 
his national reputation as Secretary of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture. He gradu- 
ated from the Reserve (Ohio) College in 
1859, taught for some time, and then be- 
came a practical farmer in Ohio. His place 
is one of the model farms of the country, 
and he has performed most valuable ser- 
vices for the cause of agriculture. In- 
deed, the great success which has attended 
the Ohio Board of Agriculture may be 
said to be very largely due to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s executive abiuty. That 
fact is universally recognized, and I find, 
in conversation with them, that both 
the Trustees and Faculty here are not only 
highly gratified at Mr. Chamberlain’s acceptance of 
the Presidency of Ames [which was tendered him 
years ago but declined], but are heartily co-operat- 
ing with him. His presence, as far as I can ascer- 
tain, is just what was required in an emergency. He 
spoke encouragingly of future plans, and he hopes 
during the years that are to come to place the Ames 
Agricultural College on a most solid foundation. 
The revenues from the sales and rental fund now 
amount to forty-five thousand dollars annually ; of 
this amount thirty thousand are expended in salary 
and expense account, and fifteen thousand dollars 
for general expenses. No appropriations have been 
recently asked for from the State Legislature, but 
at the next session the Legislature will be re- 
quested to make appropriations for immediate re- 
pairs on buildings and for the erection or purchase 
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-. of one ormore additional structures. 


We met Professor Budd, the recognized pomolo- 
gist of the Northwest, at the chapel service, and 
were pleased to find him so vigorous and enthusias- 
tic in his work. Subsequently he conducted us 
through his “‘retreat,”? where he has examined more 
varieties of fruits, flowers, etc., adapted to the cli- 
mate of the Northwest, than any other pomologist 
or horticulturist since the days of the lamented 
Downing. He has several acres devoted to newly- 
imported varieties of fruits, and promised that 





No. 1.—10WA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


future numbers of the American Agriculturist shall 
contain the results of his investigations and experi- 
ments. Miss Saunderson is to be succeeded by Miss 
Mary A. Blood as Professor of Elocution, and Miss 
Athern by Miss Anna Goff as Instructor of Instru- 
mental Music. The main College building, of 
which we have had engraved a miniature illustra- 
tion for the American Agriculturist readers, is four 
stories high, 158 feet long and 112 feet deep, ac- 
commodates 200 persons, and embraces chapel, 
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recitation-rooms, museums and dining-room for the 
College, etc., ete. President Chamberlain piloted 
us to the cupola, from which a most sweeping 
view is presented of the surrounding country. 
The building marked number 2 presents a view of 
the Chemical and Physical Hall, together with a 
workshop in the background. Number 3 is the 
Horticultural Hall, where Professor Budd can gen- 
erally be found when not in his home “‘ retreat.” 
Dr. Byron D. Halstead, at one time connected 
with the Ameri:an Agriculturist as an associate edi- 
tor, is now Professor of Botany here at Ames. He 


THE BACKGROUND. 


stated to us that ample facilities were afforded for 
experimental labors, and he believed that the State 
intended to do everything in its power to extend 
the usefulness of the. institution. On the occasion 
of another visit I hope to give a description of the 
Veterinary Department, which, together with the 
building, constitutes a special feature of this in- 
stitution. 

Frequently, while journeying through the State, 
the opinion has been expressed to me that the in- 
stitutions at Iowa City and Ames should have been 
united in one great university. However true this 
might have been originally, both institutions are 
now on a splendid basis, and the State should ren- 
der them all the material aid required. If the Fac- 
ulty at Ames have at times regretted that a larger 
proportion of their students did not devote them- 
selves purely to agriculture after graduating, they 
certainly have the gratification of observing that 
the love and fondness for agriculture are most rap- 
idly developing both in the Eastern and Western 
States. I was pleased to tell them how many sons 
of wealthy business men in New York were con- 


stantly applying at the office of the American Agri- | 


culturist for information as to how they could learn 
to be farmers. A wonderful change is now going 
on in public sentiment, and, instead of rushing into 
the professions, to mercantile pursuits and clerical 
positions, the rising generation are beginning to 
realize, with Washington, that ‘‘ Agriculture is the 
most healthful, most useful, and most noble em- 
ployment of man.” 
An ** University Town.’ 

There is an air of quiet intellectual repose and re- 
finement about Iowa City which strongly reminds 
one of university towns in the older States. Here 
was originally located the Capitol of Iowa, and, 
judging from our conversation with citizens, 
when they lost the State buildings by the transfer 
of the capital to Des Moines, they received a rich 
recompense in return by the establishment of the 
State University here, for which the old capitol 
building was purchased by the State Legislature. 
New structures from time to time have been erected; 
new departments have been added. The State has 
made liberal appropriations, and, as Chancellor 
Ross observed to me, the students here, in all the 
various departments, appear to have the very best 
advantages that can be desired. There is the Col- 
legiate Department proper, the Law Department, 
the Medical Department, embracing both the Allo- 
pathic and the Homeopathic schools; the Dental 
Department, the Department of Pharmacy, etc., 
ete. During the past year 230 students have been 
enrolled in the College Department proper, 84 in 
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the Law Department, 99 in the Medical Departmen; 
29 in the Homeopathic Department, 48 in the Den. 
tal Department, and 14 in the Pharmaceutical De- 
partment, making a total of 504 students. 

The grounds of the University are very capacious, 
and notwithstanding the protracted drouth, pre- 
sent a beautiful carpet of green. The residences 
of the Professors are located in close proximity, on 
broad thoroughfares. They are, as a general thing, 
handsome buildings with large yards, in appropri- 
ate keeping with the University itself. The busi- 
ness streets are likewise broad and roomy, with 

handsome buildings upon both sides, while 
1 the country around the city is studded with 
handsome residences. As far as I can learn, 
the sympathies of the residents of all grades. 
are in close alliance with the University, 
something which at Yale, Harvard and other 
Eastern University towns would conduce: 
both to the pleasure and intellectual benefit 
of the students and townspeople. 

Oakwood Cemetery, a mile distant, is x 
most beautiful City of the Dead, whose 
succession of hills are studded with beauti- 
ful monuments and mausoleums of granite 
and other appropriate material. Here in 
Iowa City is published the “ Republican,” 
an Iowa journal of no little influence, edited 
by Mr. 8. H. Fairall, who was Iowa’s Com- 
missioner to the New Orleans Exposition. I 
learned incidentally while in Des Moines 
that Mr. Fairall’s expenditures for the State at New 
Orleans have not been provided for by the State 
Legislature. Ifthe New Orleans Exposition was 
not all that its promoters anticipated, certainly 
none of those who labored and aimed to make it a 
success should suffer for the result. 

Governor Kirkwood, Iowa’s War Governor and 
Secretary of the Interior under President Garfield, 
resides a short distance out of the city, in a plain, 
unpretentious residence. Though now well ad- 
vanced in years, he takes an active interest in pub- 
lic matters, and has accepted an Independent nom- 
ination to Congress in this district ; it has a Demo- 
cratic majority. Judge Hayes, who, it is alleged, 
has rendered the Prohibitionist Law null and void in 
Muscatine, has received the regular Democratic 
nomination for Congress. The Knights of Labor 
have nominated Mr. O’Mara, an Independent Dem- 
ocrat, for Congress. The majority of the Republi- 
can Nominating Convention endorse Mr. O’Mara, 
under the war-cry of ‘‘ Anything to beat Hayes !’? 
Governor Kirkwood claims that the Knights of La- 
bor should not receive such recognition, and he 
has therefore accepted a nomination from the 
minority of the Republican Convention, which, the 
Prohibitionists claim, insures the election of Judge 
Hayes. 


Big Streams at a Low Ebb. 


‘When I was in Muscatine they informed me that 
the Mississippi River had not been so low as now 
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since 1864. One of the citizens jokingly inquired 


| of me if I supposed there was any danger of the 


‘“‘ Father of Waters”’ drying up this season. A few 


| days later, in September, when I was returning: 


Eastward to the Missouri, a herd of twenty hcad of 
cattle were crossing that river from Nebraska into 
Iowa between Omaha and Plattsmouth. The old- 
est inhabitants said such a sight was never before 
witnessed, and they had never known the Mis~ 
souri River to be so low as at the present time. 
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Soft Maple for the Prairies. 


“ Fifteen years ago,”’ said John Stibal to us, as 
we rode over his farm, three and a half miles north 
of Benton, Neb., ‘‘ I planted this forest, consisting 
of Soft Maple, Box Elder, Cottonwood and Honey 
Locust. The trees were set out partially as an 
experiment. Now look at them and judge for 
yourself as to the best character of trees for our 
prairies. The Cottonwoods are dead 
and dying, destroyed by the borers, 
who are persistent and destructive in 
their attacks. The Box Elders have 
Jikewise suffered from some cause, The 
Honey Locusts are doing fairly well. 
But look at the Soft Maples—how 
healthy and flourishing they are ; not 
one of them has died during these 
fifteen years, and of all the trees it is 
the best.”—Five years ago I visited 
this same forest and received the 
same report from Mr. Stibal. Provi- 
dence permitting, I shall again in five 
years personally inspect these trees, 
with a view to ascertaining whether the Soft 
Maples are then as promising as they were five 
years ago and are now. 

A Western Capital. 

It seems but yesterday since Lincoln, Neb., wasa 
small collection of houses with one railroad, and real 
estate so depressed that corner lots could hardly be 
given away to avoid taxation. Now here isa flourish- 
ing city of nearly forty thousand population, having 
broad avenues, lined with elegant stores and private 
residences, large hotels, horse car lines, and all the 
great trunk railroads of the West and Northwest 
either passing through here, or tapping the city 
with branched lines. A new building for the State 
Capitolis being constructed—rather plain and inex- 
pensive compared with the edifice at Des Moines, 
Ia., but still ample and good enough to meet the 
present wants and necessities of this prairie State. 
The State University here, which has suffered a 
great deal from inertia in past years, is now on the 
upward grade, with flattering promises for the 
future. But more of Lincoln in another letter. 


Comfortable Sod Houses. 


While it is generally the homesteaders who build 
the sod houses or dug-outs, I find that many well- 
to-do people from the Eastern and Middle States 
not only construct them when they first arrive, but 
afterwards hold to them because they are so warm 





A SNUG SOD HOUSE. 


and comfortable. Here, for example, is one upon 
which we came this afternoon out on the prairies 
near Silver Creek, Nebraska. The occupants were 
an intelligent family from Central New York, who 
had first moved to Indiana and then to this point. 
They were as cozy as could be in this sod house, 
maintaining that it was better than a frame one, 
because warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 
Sod houses as outbuildings might do good ser- 








« the producers. 


up here.”’ 
no little opposition. 





vice in other portions of the country as well as here 
at the Far West. 


Prairie Chickens Abundant, 


I recall no season during the past nine years 
when Prairie Chickens have been so numerous as I 
find them this year in Iowa and Nebraska, This 





PRAIRIE CHICKEN MINUET. 


abundance is largely due to the fact that the prairie 
fires this year did not come until the eggs were 
hatched, and the young broods were able to escape 
from the devouring element. The fact, however, 
that Game Laws have been passed, and are being 
enforced for their protection, affords one explana- 
tion for this abundance of birds. In all the Far West, 
organizations are being effected to secure the en- 
forcement of the laws for protecting chickens ; and, 
whereas formerly the birds were killed at all times 
with impunity, now, when shot out of season, the 
offenders are liable to punishment. Colonel Rob- 
ert Ingersoll, in alluding in a private conversation 
the other day to the feeling existing in a certain 
Western region against unlawful bird killers, ob- 
served: ‘I would rather be tried by a jury of citi- 
zens for murder than by a jury of farmers in that 
locality for shooting Prairie Chickens.” 

When this same rigorous spirit pervades the 
farmers of Illinois, Iowa and the other adjoining 
States, Prairie Chickens will increase and cgnstitute, 
as in earlier years, an important element of food. 
All that is required is proper care and protection, 
a determination on the part of sportsmen to obey 
the laws, and a determination on the part of farm- 
ers to punish those who violate them. 


Bohemian Grape Growers. 


Until recently the deep, steep gorges between the 
high bluffs around Iowa City were regarded not 
only as valueless for agricultural purposes, but as 
a great drawback to the region. Recently, how- 
ever, Bohemian emigrants have purchased and 
rented these hitherto valueless gorges and con- 
verted them into highly profitable vineyards. Where 
before was barrenness and sterility are now seen 
row upon row of Concord grape-vines, bearing lus- 
cious fruit and yielding rich pecuniary returns to 
Here is a hint for Muscatine and 
other Western cities and villages, whose beauty 
and attractiveness are so often marred by unattrac- 
tive, unproductive gorges, extending to the river’s 


= banks. 


Prohibition **‘ Beverages.”’ 


However much the citizens of Iowa may disagree 
as to the prohibition laws, provided for by both the 
State Constitution and the votes of the Legislature, 


: strangers cannot be otherwise than impressed with 


the remarkable effects of these prohibition enact- 
ments ; and the innovation often borders on the 
humorous. For example, instead of seeing, as in 
the saloons surrounding the railroad depots in other 
States, such “bulletins ” as ‘‘Old Crow,” ‘‘ Whiskey 
Punches,” ‘Hot Scotches,’” ‘‘ Kentucky Blue 
Grass,’ etc., etc., one is informed by the placards 


in saloons surrounding the depots at Des Moines 


and other points in Iowa, that ‘“‘ Hot Coffee,” ‘‘ Hot 
Tea” and ‘‘ Pure Lemonade,” etc., etc., are “served 
Of course this order of things provokes 
But wait, say the earnest ad- 





vocates of temperance, until you read the reports, 
after two years, from our Iowa prisons and jails, 
until you see how much our taxes are reduced by 
the absence of murder trials, and the expenses at- 
tending all the other crimes and excesses resulting 
from “free rum.” 





Oleomargarine in Iowa, 


Colonel R. M. Littler, for several years Secretary 
of the Iowa Butter and Cheese Association, recently 
said, in conversation, ‘‘ Four tubs of butter out of 
every six sold in New York are made west of Chi- 
cago, and one-third of the entire quantity is the 
product of Iowa creameries.”” On examining the 
statistics I find that the 1,689 creameries located in 
the four Northwestern States are distributed as 
follows: Iowa, 650; Illinois, 470; Wisconsin, 430; 
Minnesota, 139. Naturally, therefore, the people 
of Iowa take no little interest in the question of 
pure butter, and both the manufacturers and con- 
sumers are unusually active in the enforcement of 
National and State laws regarding Oleomargarine. 

Last winter, Hon. H. D. Sherman, residing at 
Monticello, was made State Dairy Commissioner. 
In the course of a pleasant interview at Des Moines, 
he stated to me that he had made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the six hundred and fifty creameries 
of the State, and only ten of them were found 
guilty of evading the law regarding oleomargarine. 
Evidently Iowa is determined to have pure butter. 


Soldiers’ Reunions. 


Owing to the settlement of soldiers’ claims and 
the adventurous spirit begotten by army life, the 
population beyond Missouri River has a far larger 
proportion of soldier element than that of. any 
other portion of the country. This week all Ne- 
braska is, so to speak, in a pleasant excitement 
over a Soldiers’ Reunion at Grand Island ; and here 
at Columbus, as I write, regular and special trains 
have been going to and fro from Lincoln, Fremont, 
Schuyler and other points. Yesterday over forty 
thousand people were gathered together at Grand 
Island—a pretty large assemblage for a region of 
country, which, in my earlier correspondence to 
the American Agriculturist, was, very much of it, 
an unbroken prairie. 


Tips for Horses’ Feet. 


We found the tips so strongly advocated by the 
American Agriculturist. for horses’ feet meeting 
with no little favor in Muscatine and other points 
in Iowa. General Manager Chapman, of the horse 
car lines in the city of Muscatine, Iowa, told me 
that this contrivance or partial shoe had proved of 
priceless value to his Company in presorving the 
horses’ feet. The horse owners of Iowa cannot 
place too high an estimate . 
on these tips, and I urge up- 
on their attention the follow- 
ing, which appeared in the 
American Agriculturist for 
September, 1885: 

“There are many cases in 
which farm horses need no | Z 
shoes in the summer, and HN ij 
would be better without eed 
them. A horse owned by the writer had hard, dry 
hoofs and contracted feet, which was’caused by a 
natural tendency, increased by shoeing with high 
ealks. For want of use, the frog had withered 
away, and the horse was always lame. The shoes 
were taken off, and tips (see engraving) only were 
used. These were thin plates, reaching around 
the fore half of the hoofs only, to protect the toes 
from wearing away. The frog and the heels thus 
came to the ground at. every step; the bars were 
able to spread, and the proper functions of the feet, 
to preserve healthful action and growth, were given 
full play. The horse soon became sound, the frog 
grew healthfully, and the feet were in perfect order, 
while the expense of shoeing was greatly re- 
duced.” D. W. J. 
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Agricultural State Fairs. 


—=> 
Iowa. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Des Mornss, September 3d-10th, 1886. 

After leading a Nomadic sort of existence for a 
third of a century, the Iowa State Agricultural 
Society has at last settled down in a home of its 
own, located within two miles of the new capitol 
building, just outside of the eastern limits of this 
city. The grounds were bought by the bounty of 
the State, and the handsome and commodious im- 
provements were paid for by the Des Moines citi- 
zens. The thirty-third annual exhibition, which 
closed to-day, was the best and most successful ever 
held by the society. It opened on the 3d inst., the 
first three days being devoted to the reception and 
placing of the exhibits. The weather was all that 
could be desired on Monday, Tuesday and to-day; 
but on Tuesday night a storm gathered and the 
rains descended almost con- 
tinuously until Thursday 
noon, keeping away thou- 
sands of visitors and damp- 
ening the ardor of thou- 
sands who came. But 
withal the fair has been a 
grand success financially, 
as well as in the excellence 
of the show. It is esti- 
mated that the total re- 
ceipts will exceed forty 
thousand dollars, which 
will leave a margin for 
further improvements. The 
track was too heavy for 
satisfactory tests of speed, 
except on Tuesday. 

The grounds and build- 
ings were formally dedi- 
cated Tuesday, on which 
occasion short and appro- 
priate addresses were deliv- 
ered by President Wheeler, 
of the Agricultural So- 
ciety, His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Larrabee, ex-Senator 
George G. Wright, Hon. 
J. B. Grinnell, Hon. C. F. Clarkson, Colonel 
John Scott and Hon. Peter Melendy. The speeches 
were retrospective and congratulatory, touching the 
memories of the aged pioneers, and exciting the 
pride and hope of the new generation, in whose 
hands are the destinies of the Commonwealth. 

An adequate report of the fair would require 
columns of space, and only a few salient points can 
be referred to. First, it has been the best stock 
show ever seen west of the Mississippi and some of 
the stockmen say it never has been excelled 
at any State fair in the Union. Four hundred and 
eighty stalls were provided and they were not quite 
sufficient for the demands of exhibitors. Follow- 
ing are some of the principal exhibits of fine blooded 
cattle : 

J. W. Dean, Marysyille, Mo.,nineteen head Short- 
horns.—D. M. Moninger, Galva, fourteen head 
grade Shorthorn steers.—J. C. Jordan, Des Moines, 
one Shorthorn bull.—Orchard Farm, West Liberty, 
C. 8. Barclay, proprietor, twenty-two head Short- 
horns.—C. W. Norton & Son, Durant, Iowa, four- 
teen head Shorthorns.—C. C. Nourse, Des Moines, 
eight head Shorthorns.— Joseph Albin, West 
Branch, two Shorthorn calves.—W. W. Tatum, 
Springdale, one Shorthorn bull.—“‘Lakeside Farm,” 
Storm Lake, Luther Adams, proprietor, seven head 
of Shorthorns.—C. C. Blish & Son, Kewanee, IIl., 
nine head of Shorthorns.—John Hayes, Red Oak, 
six head of Shorthorns.—A. C. Shropshire, Ken- 
tucky, eight head of Shorthorns.—T. R. Westrope, 
Harlan, eight head of Shorthorns and grades.— 
D. Crookson & Son, Downey, twelve head of 
Shorthorns.—George T. Borland, Iowa City, seven 
head of Shorthorns.—John Collard, Des Moines, 











four head of Shorthorns.—Iowa Hereford Cattle 
Co., forty-seven head of Herefords.—A. Moffit & 
Sons, Mechanicsville, thirteen head of Herefords.— 
Shocky & Gibbs, Lawrence, Kas., ten head of Here- 
fords.—Swan & Bosler Land and Cattle Co., In- 
dianola, seven head of Herefords and grades.— 
Drimmie Land and Cattle Co., Earlham, six head 
of Herefords.—J. M. Christie, Des Moines, four 
head Polled Angus and grades.—Abner Graves, 
Dow City, fourteen head of Polled Angus.—A. B. 
Matthews, Kansas City, eighteen head of Polled 
Angus.—M. 8. Holderbaum, Dexter, Polled Angus 
calf.—Chester Center herd, Lightner, Stockwell & 
Sherman, proprietors, twenty-three head of Hol- 
steins.—Isaiah Meek & Sons, Bonaparte, fourteen 
head of Holsteins.—J. W. Leeper, Waterloo, seven 
head of Holsteins—Home Farm, Hampton, Iowa, 
fifteen head of Holsteins.—Meadow Ridge Herd, 
J. Barr & Son, Davenport, thirteen head of Short- 
horns.—L. F. Ross, Iowa City, nine head of Red 





Minnesota. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


Sr. Pau, August 30th-September 4th, 1886, 

The fair opened August 30th and closed Septem. 
ber 4th, after a very successful session, considering 
the inclement weather, which set in Monday and 
continued until Wednesday, which rendered walk- 
ing very uncomfortable and the race-track almost 
useless. Thursday, however, brought sunshine and 
corresponding enthusiasm under its genial influ. 
ence. The new Fair Grounds, situated midway 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis, reflect great 
credit on the officers of the Minnesota State Board 
of Agriculture. The energy and enterprize shown 
in their development has rarely, if ever, been‘ 
equaled. The outbuildings are very fine indeed, 
both in finish and adaptability, and every exhibitor 
was pleased with their construction and con- 
venience. The live stuck department in general, 





Polled.—Richardson Bros., Davenport, fifteen head | and horses in particular, demanded much attention 


of Jerseys.—Dr. G. H. Grimmell, Jefferson, ten 
head of Jerseys.—F. L. Gaston, Normal, Ill., nine 
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head of Jerseys.—C. H. Holmes & Co., Grinnell, 
twenty-four head of Jerseys.—Berrow Bros., Shel- 
dahl, sixteen head of Herefords.—T. B. Wales, 
Iowa City, ten head of Holsteins. 

The display in the equine department was equally 
good, including some of the best animals in every 
class and breed. 

The swine pens attracted very great interest by 
the number, size and quality of the animals exhib- 
ited. Berkshires and Poland Chinas were in the 
lead. 

The exhibit of machinery was the largest and 
most complete ever seen in Iowa. Many of the 
leading manufacturing firms have erected perma- 
nent buildings for the display of their wares. 

In the main exposition building were displayed 
works of art and utility, including every article 
known in the households of peasants or princes. 

Agricultural Hall was filled with the marvelous 
products of lowa farms and households. One sec- 
tion was devoted to the display of an immense num- 
ber and variety of grains, grasses, vegetables and 
fruits grown this year on a Western farm, on which 
not a drop of rain fell during the period of their 
growth. It afforded a rare illustration of the capa- 
bility of our porous prairie soil. 

All in all, it was an exhibition worth going far to 
see. And now that the Iowa Agricultural Society 
has a permanent habitation as well as a name, we 
may expect that its annual fairs will improve from 
year to year, making progress in keeping with the 
rapid strides of the Commonwealth in every element 
of prosperity. We were pleased to see Mr. Judd, 
of the American Agriculturist here, and glad to learn 
of the interest taken in Iowa matters, J. R.8. 





NEW GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS OF THE IOWA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


| (some exciting and well-contested races still further 
' enlivening the crowds of visitors). Machinery Hall 
was the center of attrac- 
tion for enterprising farm- 
ers, and in the mower and 
reaper class the exhibit 
was unusually complete. 
The J. I. Case Co., Mitchell 
& Lewis Co., Deering & 
Co., and a score of others 
exhibited marvels of skill 
and mechanism, and a 
novice would suppose that 
farming in all its branches 
might be made a mere 
pastime with machinery for 
almost every use and pur- 
pose. Then, with steam 
and wind engines, and all 
sorts of motors, together 
with numerous appliances 
for labor saving in the 
household, the array was 
bewildering. 

The firm of Guiterman 
Bros. gave a practical ex- 
hibit of their business, 
and the way they turned 
out pants, overalls, etc., 
rivetting the buttons on 
so tight and strong that they were put there to 
stay, would almost make us believe that overalls 
would soon be a drug in the market. 

Field, Mahler & Co., made just such a display, in 
point of variety and richness, as would be sure to 
please and delight the ladies. 

The closing day of the fair was given to a grand 
pyrotechnic display by Col. J. 8. Robertson. St. 
Paul was filled to overflowing with sightseers, and 
the gala week was thus appropriately wound up, 
in a way long to be remembered. J. H. 








—>—_ 
Pennsylvania. 
(Froin Our Own Correspondent.) 


PHILADELPHIA, September 6th-18th, 1886. 

The fair is a big improvement on former years, 
and the air of completeness is visible in nearly every 
department. As far as railroad facilities are con- 
cerned, the fair grounds are admirably located, and 
everything that efficient management and untiring 
energy could do has been done, but, as we view it, 
this city is not centrally enough located to make 
the fair as popular as it might be made, for most 
of the farmers’ and breeders’ exhibits come from 
west of the Delaware and but few from east of it. 
The first few days the fair was not well patronized, 
owing to the hot weather, but this, the last week, 
shows a wonderful increase in the attendance. 

The buildings are all well arranged and commo- 
dious, while all the space is well filled with the best 
in all departments. In the main building there is 
an endless variety of curious and useful exhibits; 
the horticultural display also is very fine, while the 





bee and poultry exhibit is quite a feature. The 
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display of implements in bewildering variety is as 
fine as we have ever seen. In the ‘ive-stock depart- 
ments can be found specimens and breeds to please 
the most exacting, in both kind and quality, Ches- 
ter County doing her share here. The irrepressible 
Wanamaker, the well-known Lucas, and a score of 
others we might mention, whose names are so well 
known, are conspicuously represented. 

In the awards of premiums the judges have acted 
with deliberate judgment, and we doubt if any 
reasonable exhibitor can find just cause of com- 
plaint. As the society have not been under as 
heavy 2 preparatory expense this year, we think 
the net receipts will be as large as can reasonably 
be expected. 

In grain, seed and vegetables, Landreth & Sons 
and Samuel Wilson captured a number of premi- 
ums, while Philadelphia manufacturers came in for 
their full share of honors, and, if we can judge by 
the crowds which were in constant attendance, the 
man of buckwheat fame was the biggest man in the 
place. Thousands of delicious buckwheat cakes 
disappeared daily down the throats of hungry vis- 


itors. I shall send you further details for the next 
number of the American Agriculturist, x. E. 
—_—~<>—_—_ 
Ohio. 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


State Fair Grounds, Columbus, O., 
Aug. 30 to Sept. 3, 1886. 


New grounds, new buildings, new agricultural 
implement booths, beautiful enclosures, commo- 
dious ponds, on which are several boats, good 
accommdations for all visitors ! 

These are a few of the impressions one receives 
as he enters th handsome and newly-arranged 
grounds of the Ohio State Agricultural Society. 
To the thousands of visitors who were fortunate 
enough to visit this, the first exhibition of the State 
Agricultural Society on their newly purchased 
grounds of upwards of ninety acres, we venture to 
state that th ywent away munificetly repaid for 
their time and expenses. But the representative of 
this paper was sent to look after the agricultural 
implement display, which so closely interests the 
millions of readers of the American Agriculturist. To 
give a detailed description of all the machinery in- 
teresting to our agricultural readers, would require 
time and space which we are unable at this time to 
give. Among the most noticeable, as one entered 
from the drive, are the mills and traction engines, 

The Springfield Steam Engine and Thresher Co., 
of Springfield, O., exhibited a traction and a por- 
table engine, together with one of their celebrated 
threshers and stackere, which attracted the atten- 
tion of a large crowd during the entire fair. 

A. W. Stevens & Son, of Aubum, N. Y., 
made a fine display of traction and portable en- 
gines and feed mills. In this entry were also seen 
Russell & Co., Massillon, O.; C. Aultman & Co., 
Canton, O.; Robinson & Co., Richmond, Ind.; 
Rumely & Co., La Porte, Ind.; Gaar, Scott & Co., 
Richmond Ind.; Aultman & Taylor, Mansfield, O., 
and several others, all of which were shown in 
operation, and were largely visited by those inter- 
ested in this class of implements. 

Of binders and harvesters there were hundreds. 
McCormick & Co., through Mr. Mayer, their State 
agent, showed self-binders, mowers, etc., in opera- 
tion, as also did Walter A. Wood M. & R. M. Co., 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y.; Osborne & Co., Auburn, 
N. ¥.; The Plano Co., Plano, Ill.; J. Esterly & 
Co., Whitewater, Wis., and many others. 

The Newark Machine Co., Columbus, O., exhib- 
ited their ‘‘Famous” clover hullers, seed drills, 
stacker and fodder cutters. Mr. Appleman, of the 
above company, not only interested many visitors 
with his exhibits, but also entertained them with 
aband of musicians in the cupola of his elegant 
and elaborately built booth. 

P. P. Mast & Co., and Mast, Foos & Co., Spring- 
field, O., occupying a large booth especially erected 
by these firms, exhibited a full line of the different 
goods manufactured by these old and reliable firms. 
The Foos Manufacturing Co., Springfield, O., had 








several of their well-advertised and well-known 
Scientific Corn and Cob Mills in operation, which 
were constantly beseiged by anxious and interested 
visitors. 

Mr. A. W. Butt, President of the Albion Manu- 
facturing Co., Albion, Mich., had on exhibition 
spring-tooth harrows, seed drills and hay rakes, 

Thos. Roberts, Springfield, O., made a large ex- 
hibit of the Victory Corn and Cob Mills. 

Numerous plows were shown. Among the larg- 
est displays were the Imperial Sulky and hand plows 
manufactured by the Bucher & Gibbs Plow Co., 
Canton, O. In order to meet the wants of the pa- 
trons of this company on the Pacific slope, they 
have put upon the market a Sulky Gang Plow 
which is meeting with grand and welcome success. 

The Whitman Perpetual Rebound Plunger Hay 
Press, which was in almost constant operation dur- 
ing the fair, justly merited the commendations 
which it received for meritorious work; and the 
recent awards in this country and Europe ought to 
be welcome souvenirs to the Whitman Agricultural 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., on their celebrated and ex- 
tensively known presses. Other exhibits did good 
work, but could hardly compete in rapidity and 
solidity with the Whitman. 

F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, O., exhibited a fine 
line of pumps of different designs, and also their 
hay, grain and straw carriers. 

Among the recent and much needed devices to 
farmers were several fence machines. In countries 
where timber is scarce and wire cheap, these ma- 
chines must meet a long felt want, and one which 
will soon become very popular and extensively used. 

Aside from the machinery herein mentioned, there 
was much to interest the farmers—not only in Ohio, 
but of this country in general. We were often found 
asking ourselves this question: Where can our 
farmer friends learn more of interest to themselves, 
more of the ingenuity of those who have studied 
their vocation, than at a representative agricultural 
fair? At these fairs, when properly conducted, much 
valuable information can be gained and all the lat- 
est improvements in agricultural pursuits be seen. 

The State Board of Ohio are to be congratulated 
that they have so auspiciously begun so brilliant a 
career on their new grounds. It is to be regret- 
ted, however, that the managers have not ex- 
jpunged all horse-racing, peanut-vending, side- 
shows, etc., which partially obliterates the magnifi- 
cent and expensive exhibits which ought to interest 
farmers only. ; 

Passing from the display of Agricultural Imple- 
ments seen in motion to Carriage Hall, the observer 
is at once attracted by the grand display of vehicles 
made by the Columbus Buggy Co., Columbus, O. 
From a single road wagon to a four-seated car- 
riage were kere seen in all styles, shapes and con- 
veniences, and no one who saw this display went 
away dissatisfied. 

” We fully expect to see, next year, some additions 

of interest to the farmers and many obliterations 
of those things which do not interest our readers 
when attending AGRICULTURAL Fairs. G. B. B. 

P. 8.—The Foos Manufacturing Co., Springfield, 
O., inform us that they were awarded two first pre- 
miums on their Scientific Grinding Mill—one for the 
best corn and cob mill, and one for the best corn 
and oats grinder—over four other prominent com- 
petitors. Both premiums were given on the same 
mill, which, it is claimed, is as perfectly adapted to 
grinding ear corn and all small grains as mills in- 
tended for one purpose only. 

—>—_ 
Lllinois,. 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


The untiring energy of the management of the 
thirty-fourth annual fair of the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture has borne a fine harvest of good fruit, 
and never has every department been as complete 
and meritorious as this one, held on the grounds of 
the Chicago Driving Park Association. The great- 
est interest has undoubtedly centered on the horse 
display, the American Horse-Breeders’ Association 
making their wonderful exhibit of Percheron horses. 








At no time was there a lack of interest in these 
magnificent specimens of this noble breed of horses, 
and crowds constantly thronged the space near the 
stalls. Those who supposed the interest in the 
Percheron has been on the wane will here find a 
substantial denial. The value and usefulness of 
the Percheron is well recognized in all civilized 
countries, and those of our breeders and importers 
who have invested brains and capital haye no cause 
of complaint of substantial results, and this unsur- 
passed display will not fail to be of great benefit to 
the public, as well as to our importers and dealers, 

France and Canada have joined the United States 
in the desire to make the horse display as perfect 
as possible, not merely by contributing premiums 
and entries, but. by sending over, to compose the 
jury of awards, such distinguished persons as the 
Marquis Rouge, who is the well-known Inspector- 
General of the French Government Studs, and Prof, 
Smith, the President of the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege at Toronto, while this country is ably repre- 
sented by Hon. Geo. B. Loring, our former Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. The honor of receiving 
first premium is augmented by a substantial cash 
premium, the total for horses alone being nearly 
sixteen thousand dollars. 

The premium offered by the Societe Hippique 
Percheronne of France for the best pure bred 
Percheron stallion and mare two years old or over, 
is a medal of pure gold, medallion face surrounded 
by the words ‘‘ Republique Francais, Oridine,” and 
on the oppose side the words ‘Societe Hippique 
Percheronne de France, Concours de Chicago, 
1886.” Leonard Johnson, East Castle Rock, Minn., 
captured the stallion medal, and Senator T. W. 
Palmer, Detroit, Mich., the mare medal, his ** Marie 
Antoinette’ being adjudged the best mare on ex- 
hibition. The eminent Percheron breeder, M. W. 
Dunham, carried off a large share of honors, while 
W. L. Ellwood, D. H. Vandolah, T. W. Palmer, 
Savage & Farnum, and other well known breeders 
were given a number of prizes. The premiums 
given by the Percheron Association were as follows: 
First prize, $100; second, $50; third, $25; fourth, 
$15, and fifth, $10. We cannot accord space for a 
complete list of the awards, but the local papers 
can be consulted for it, as they contain a full report. 

The announcement of the decisions of the horse 
judges seemed to please all, and we doubt if there 
will be any real dissatisfaction among the fifty or 
more exhibitors. 

In the display of other breeds and kinds of horses 
the list is not at all a short one, while the breeders 
of cattle, sheep and swine have come out in full 
force, determined to do their share towards con- 
tributing to the eminent success of the fair, while 
the poultry breeders are not found wanting. In 
cash premiums the cattle have $4,220; sheep, 
$1,980 ; hogs, $2,000, and poultry, $865, while farm 
products, horticulture, fine arts, science, dairy, 
etc., have been liberally dealt with. Those imter- 
ested in trotting will have their wishes catered to, 
as some of the noted trotters will be on hand. 

In the Department of Education and Science the 
displays made by the State School at Lincoln and 
by the Manual Training School of Chicago are very 
unique and attractive as well as instructive. 

On Wednesday the manufacturers and mer- 
chants combined to make a very imposing parade. 
They formed in line with horses and wagons, finely 
decorated, and carrying designs both unique and 
attractive advertising their different businesses. 
These horses were prineipally grade Percherons, 
and show what a lasting good has been conferred 
by the introduction and use as sires of this noble 
breed of horses. The procession was nearly two 
miles in length. D. E. 





h New and Novel Baterprise 


Ne . 

It is both pleasant and profitable. All can en- 
gage in it, and all make money. For full particu- 
lars immediately address ‘‘ New Enterprise,” care 
American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York, 
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Law Made Cheap. 


“A skilful Jawyer” advertises that, ‘‘in order to es- 
tablish a practice here (N. Y. City), he attends to all legal 
matters without charge."’ It would not be strange ifthis 
lawyer’s services should be taken at his own estimate of 
them. Cheapness of professional services is not the first 
requisite by those who cmploy a lawyer. The Indian 
clergyman who was told that his salary “‘was mighty 
poor pay,”’ congratulated himself that he gave his hearers 
“mighty poor preach.” ‘ Mizhty poor pay, mighty poor 
preach,” is the rule the world over. 


Artificial Butter. 


It is not Gleomargarine, but ‘‘ Butterine,” that can be 
made for eight cents a pound, and sell for twenty cents. 
F. R. Stanton, Union Co., Ind., will, for the moderate 
sum of one dollar, give instructions in the art and mys- 
tery of making this “artificial butter.” Stanton is elo- 
quent in his circular in describing the ease with which 
money may be made in manufacturing a frandulent arti- 
cle, but what of the one who, when he asks for butter, is 
served with the miserable, greasy curd made by this pro- 
cess, snd which is not butter, and which, in some States, 
would send a man who sold it to prison and fine him. 
Stanton, you are in very bad business. The old “Golden 
butter powder” came to a bad end, and so will your stuff. 


Awaiting our Advice. 


Our stand with regard to medical matters often places 
us in a peculiar position ; for example: A young lady in 
Sparta, Wis., having been in correspondence with ore 
* Prof. 8. Clay Todd, M. D.,”’ is convinced that he can 
cure her deafness. He tells herin a printed letter that 
he can cure her, and that he wants five dollars for the 
medicines. A friend of the young lady, finding that she 
was about to invest the five dollars, which she could not 
well afford, persuaded her to delay sending it until 
our advice could be received. Whatever advice we may 
give in the case must be according to general principles, 
and such knowledge of this Todd as we can gain from 
his letter to the young lady, which was forwarded to us. 
This is an ordinary letter sheet, one-third of which is 
occupied by a portrait of ‘Prof. S. Clay Todd,.M. D., 
the Noted Specialist Physician.”’ Below is a letter 
mainly in type, with blanks to be filled in by writing. 
The young lady is assured, in print, that Todd can cure 
her. In print sbe is told: ‘‘ You will begin to get 
better,” to which is added in writing, ‘ immediately,” 
which is followed in print by ‘“‘and continue to improve 
until You are perfectly well.” Then follows the charge 
five dollars for medicine, ‘ sufficient to last forty-five 
days, which will be sufficient to perform a permanent 
cure.” The ‘“‘ noted specialist’ may think that his pic- 
ture is of interest to the world at large; that isa point 
upon which there may be an honest difference of 
opinion. In his partly printed, partly written letter, 
Todd proposes to cure a patient he has never seen fora 
certain price. Neith-rof these things would be done 
by a physician in good standing among his fellows, and 
we would not ourselves employ, or advise another to 
employ, one who does these things. 





Clairvoyant Humbugs. 


A giauce at the advertising columns of some city news- 
papers shows that fortune-telling, under the high-sound- 
ing name of clairvoyance, still flourishes in all large 
cities. They must have clients, as they advertise freely 
in papers in which advertising spaceis expensive. Here 
is Dr. Shea, who is a‘ marvelous medium,” and Dr. 
Laroche, who claims to bea ‘** French trance clairvoyant.” 
Then we have Mme, Zingara, who is a gypsy, and Mme. 
Bennett, who is a “.celebrated clairvoyant and palmist.” 
All of these claim to do just as the old style of fortune- 
tellers did, tell about marriage, even to the whom and 
when. The gypsy woman ‘removes all evil infinences, 
and causes love,” which is a very clever thing to do; but 
more than that, she gives “ lucky charms free,” and they 
ate probably worth all they cost, All of these people 


‘ 





profess to give advice in business matters, and promise 
speedy marriage, ard some aid in procuring divorces. 
It occurs to one that if these people have such powers, 
why do they not make themselves rich, instead of helping 
others ? 

TELLS EVERYTHING. 

Prof. St. De Leon, Astrologer, informs the public 
through the newspapers that he reveals everything and 
is no impostor. He wishes people to understand dis- 
tinctly where his office is, and that he is the original 
Jacobs. It is astonishing that men of this character are 
able in this day of enlightenment to find people willing 
to be duped in consulting them. The fact that they are 
able to pay for their advertisements from day to day in- 
dicates, however, that such is the case, 


Arsenic for the Complexion. 


It is well known that arsenic is taken, clandestinely, 
to improve the complexion. Now we have a person who 
calls himself an ‘* English Chemist,’’ openly advertising 
a preparation of arsenic for the complexion, and advo- 
cating its use. According to the best medical authori- 
ties, this highly active poison cannot be taken con- 
tinuously, even in small doses, without disastrous re- 
sults. There are laws regulating the sale of poisons, as 
well against the prescribing of medicines by those not 
properly qualified. This is a matter that should be con- 
sidered by the Board of Health. Sensible persons will 
hardiy need our warning not to tamper with so powerful 
and deadly a drug as arsenic, in any form or any dose. 


Official Endorsement 


From the Tenth Census, Volume Sth, 
published recently. 


The American Agri- 
culturist is especially 
worthy of mention, be- 
cause of the remark- 
able success that has 
attended the unique 
and untiring efforts 
of its proprietors to in- 
crease and extend its 
circulation. Its con- 
tents are duplicated 
every month for a Ger- 
man edition, which al- 
so circulates widely. 


A Warning in Season. 


Every farmer and bis family go, or should go, to the 
nearest fair, and to as many others as may be. The 
crowds that zo to the fairs do so for the purpose of gain- 
ing information; with these are a few who go for the 
sake of gaining the money of the visitors by various 
methods of swindling. Not only are these met with 
within the fair grounds, but along the roads and ap- 
proaches to the gates. ‘* Thimble-rigging *’ is one of the 
commonest of their games, in which bystanders are in- 
duced to bet as to under which cup a ball is to be found ; 
then there is “ three-card monte,” which calls for bets 
as to the pile in which a certain card will be found. We 
have seen these games carried on within a few rods of the 
gate of a large and prosperous fair. 


THE STOOL PIGEON. 


A young man is attracted by these games; he sees a 
plain farmer-looking man betting, winning and pocket- 
ing his dollars, and thinks that he can do the eame. He 








watches the game, is sure that he can tell where the baj] 
is, bets, and loses! He does not know that the plain. 
looking winner is a ‘“‘ stool pigeon,”’ who is allowed to 
win, and is there for the purpose of decoying “ green. 
horns”’ like himself, There is no “chance” in thegy 
games. They are swindles—what the gamblers call 
‘**dead open and shut.” Inside of the grounds various 
swindles are carried on, If a man is seen to pick upa 
pocketbook and offers to sell it to you for a small sum, ag 
he is a stranger and must go by next train, don’t touch 
it, as the pretended bills it contains are counterfeit, 
Avoid all advances of strangers; bet upon nothing, not 
even the races encouraged by some fairs. Ifa mau hasen- 
velopes for sale, each one of which contains a prize, don't 
purchase. Don’t play any game that you do not under. 
stand. 
OFFICERS OF FAIRS. ‘ 
These swindling nuisances are met with at all or nearly 
all fairs, large or small, and are especially attractive to 
young men, The officers of fairs can do much to abate 
them, if not to suppress them altogether. Each officer 
should be appointed a special constable, or policeman, 
with power of arrest, not only on the fair ground, but for 
the whole township. A few energetic men will make the 
place too warm for these hangers-on, 


Bogus Agricultural Papers. 


Now is about the time of the year when you will be in- 
formed, by huge advertieements in the daily papers and 
elsewhere, of this or that new agricultural paper which 
you can secure for a few cents a year, more or less, with 
a**prize’’ ora “lottery ticket” thrown in, which will 
draw a brown stone house, a farm, or almost anything 
you may want for that matter. Chicago and Cincinnati 
appear to be the home of most of these bogus enterprises, 
although they “locate *’ themselves in all parts of the 
Union. Last winter and the winter before we exposed 
several of these. We shall nail every one of them in 
these columns as fast as they appear. Meanwhile look-out 
for them, 


Asking Too Much of a Postmaster. 


A postmaster informs us that frequently persons send 
money in a registered letter to some person who adver- 
tises, and also write to the postmaster asking him not to 
deliver the letter to the party addressed unless he con- 
siders him reliable. This is asking the postmaster to do 
too much. He cannot spend his time in such investiga- 
tions. If the one addressed is known to be doing an 
improper business, the postmaster can withhold his let- 
ters—not otherwise. 


Look Out for the Directory Men. 


Several of our subscribers—business men—have been 
victimized by swindlers who pretend to be soliciting 
names for a business directory and who ask $1.50 for in- 
serting the name and address. Some of these chaps 
make use of this pretence in order to gain access to 
stores, where they steal whatever they can lay their 
hands upon, 


°° $2,880 a Year Easily and with no 
Risk.” 


An Albany, N. Y., ‘‘ Company” proposes on the receipt 
of fifty cents to send the means of making $10a day, $60 
a week, and 80 on up to $2,880 a year. The means by 
which this snug income is to be made is by selling a book 
called the ‘* Magic Wand and Medical Guide.” We are 
told by the prospectus that this is 

‘*A WONDERFUL BOOK.” 
After reading the contents, we should say so! We give 
a few of the wonderful things that this ** volume”? pro- 
poses to teach: ‘It teaches how to make lightning.” 
But what will one do with it when it is made? As we 
are told, ‘This must be done only in the presence of 
men,”’ it must be very peculiar lightning. Is it Jersey 
lightning, andif so, do they sell it by the bottle? “It 
teaches how to cause ladies to tell their most hidden 
thoughts **—a dangerous book that; but here is some- 
thing still worse: ‘It teaches how to produce freaks of 
the imagination ; how to make any one imagine they are 
a monkey, pig, korse, cow, cat’’—in fact, a whole me- 
nagerie. We are told “It is avery curious, funny thing, 
and easily done, Clergymen while preaching, lawyers 
while pleading, judges while on the bench, ladies while 
dancing, or walking in the street, may all be thus easily 
acted upon, and made to burst out into the wildest aud 
most joyous freaks of laughter, to jump upon people’s 
backs, turn somersanlts, etc.’ Of course this work 
teaches “‘How to make the genuine Turkish Love Pow- 
ders, a harmless but potent agent for enkindling and 
perpetuating the sentiment of love.” We have given 
enough to show what kind of a book one must sell in 
order to make $2,880 year. Steer clear of such stuff 
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J, M. THORBURN & C0, 
15 JOHN S'TREET, 


BEG 0 ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 


CATALOGUE OF 


for Autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS A SPECIALTY, 
Harrow your Wheat Ground. Charles 


A. Green, editor of the Fruit Grower, in writ- 
ing to the N. Y. Tribune of a crop of wheat, 
says: ‘‘The stubble lot was sown just be- 
‘‘forearain. I harrowed it thoroughly with 
the ‘ACME’ Harrow, a man riding and 
s¢gending the blades deeply down. To test 
‘‘the effect, strips were left without this har- 
“rowing. At this date (Nov. 22) it is sur- 
‘‘ prising how much more forward the wheat 
‘sig en the part harrowed.” 
See advertisement on page 481. 





A NEW BUTTER PRESERVATIVE. 


ESLLOSe’S 


ROYAL SALT. 


POSITIVELY PREVENTS BUTTER 


FROM EVER BECOMING RANCID. 


Endorsed by Goomye B. Douglas, Esq., Ex-President Mer- 
cantile Exchange; Putnam Conklin, Esq., Manager Thur- 
ber, Whyland & Co.’s Butter Department, New York City; 
Col. Wm. Crozier, Northport, L. 1.,N. Y.; St. Louis Dairy 
Co., Charles Cabanne, Gen’l Manager, St. Louis, Mo., and 
others. See American Agriculturist, page $26, August num- 
ber, 1886. Send for Circular. 
BUTTER PRESERVATIVE SALT CO., 
OFFICE AND Factory: 
Foot of West Eleventh Street, New York City, N. Y. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL AND WELLESLEY 


Preparatory (formerly Madame Clement’s) Boarding School 
for ae ladies. 30th year opens Sept. 22. Academical and 
College Prep. Courses. For circulars. 
MISS. ADA M. PaARDe Principals, 
MRS. T. B. RICHARDS,5 GERMANTOWN, Phila. 


AND NOT 


WEAR OUT. 


4 mail, 2c. Circulars 
CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 









m=. BIRCHS -’ 
WILLWIND \— 


SOLD 







) KEY 
ANY WATCH 
by watchmakers. 
free. J. S. BIRCH 








JAMES PYLES 









The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 


WASHING CLOTHING, 


gndeverything else, in Hard or Soft Wa« 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz+ 
ingly, and is of great valuz to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter. 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York, 


“THE M°MILLAN PANTS” 


Ga 








fy PER PAIR i AT ANY EXPRESS 

3 OR P. 0. IN THE U.S. Send us your address 
and we will send samples of the cloth. 

Lawrence, Webster & Co., Malone, N. Ye 


CHEAPEST MAGIC LANTERNS TO BEST STEREOPTICONS. 


; terns ue FREE. 
HARBAG HORGAN COn pos fine se Philada.. Pa. 


IVIAGIC LANTERNS! 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


For Public, Sunday School and Home Exhibitions. 
, 3 Y Illus. 
Views ieinenz | 120 Gataiogue, FREE 
C. T. MILLIGAN, artasecerii. 


TO KEEP or prevent 
IT Secondary 
FERMENTA- 
SWEET TION. 


USE IMPROVED 


PRESERVING POWDER. 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the human system. 
SEND 35 cts. for a sample, forwarded free; sufficient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 Bois. $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. Price 
lower in larger quantities. 


W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 






































JONES 


PAYSthe FR 
AYStheFREICHT 


Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 


4 Every size Scale. For free price list 
4 a ‘mention this paper and address 

r JONES OF BINGHAMTON 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ 


JACKSON BROTHERS, 
New York State Drain-Tile Works, 
MAIN OFFIcE, 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 





Over 18 Inches Long. By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 


Price List on Application. Prices that cannot be under- 


quoted. 

ROUND, SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 
Our new improved Machinery makesa Superior Round 

Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly re- 

duced prices, First. premium wherever exhibited. Drain- 

Tile Machines for sale. 


Best and most profitable LATE WHITE 
PEACH; Chairs Choice best late yellow 
each. Large stock of Peach trees suitable 
for all sections. m’s Early Red, 
best early apple. Good stock AppleZrees, 
most popular and late keeping kinds. rears, 
Cherry, Quince (and all fruit trees an 
f= fruit bearing plants. 200,000 2-year-old Ase 
w pi us roota. Large stock of Shade and 
Y Ornamentals, Send for Catalogue. 8. E, 
ROGERS & SON, Mt. Holly, N. J, 















Hammond's Slug Sho 


STERED.) 


EGI 
For pamphlet, address FISHKILL ON HUDSON, N. Y. 
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PLASTIC STOVE-LINING. 


Has proven one of the most desirable articles 
for the household ever produced, It is put up 
in neat and convenient packages ready for use, 
and can be easily applied by any one at less 
than one half the expense of common brick 
linings, while it is far more durable. Only 
about one half the thickness of ordinary fire 
brick is required, leaving a larger space for 
fuel, It-is suitable for all kinds of ‘Stoves, 
Ranges & Furnaces and is also largely used by 
manufacturers, 


H. W. JOHNS M’F°G. CO. 


87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, LONDON. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


H. W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS LIQUID PAINTS. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER 
COVERINGS, STEAM PACKINGS, FIRE AND 
WATER-PROOF SHEATHING, Etc. | 


Special Inducements to the Trade, 


Kills Cabbage Worms &e, 


1,000 tons used since 1880 with Safety 

Band Efficiency. This record is its 
best recommend. SOLD BY THE 
SEEDSMEN, 











The Union Knife, No Veto. 


2 Blades, razor steel, warranted. Cut gives 
exact size. Sample, post-paid, 50c., 5 for WH 
12, $4.50. Best Jack Knife 

Ladies’ 2 


»/ MAHER & GROSH, 
4th St., Toledo, Ohio. 





Satin a 


BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS. 


HIGHEST AWARD 





B.F.BROWN&CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. iy: 
Highest Award & Only Medal for Shoe Dressing, etc., 
at Paris Exposition, 1878, 


NEW ORLEANS FXPOSITION AGAINST 
ALL COMPETITORS. A SILVER MEDAL. 


French 
Dressing; 


None Genuine 
Without Paris 
Medal on Every Bottle, 
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-; TREES, BULBS, PLANTS, BTC. : 


Our Autumn Catalogue of NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT | FRIF. BL ACKBERRY. 
BULBS ano Bulbous Roots 


oe ne ANTS) Small Fruits. 


It offers, among Bulbs, the now famous Bermuda 
Easter Lily (e. single plant of which has borne 140° peau- W.W. RAWSON & CO., 
nan — wa ES tha list of the best Hyacinths, or as ‘ 
pipe, se reissus, ¢tc.; and among Plants all the 34 SO. MARKET STREET, BOSTON, 
fashions le varieties of ‘Winter Flowering Roses, | successors to B. K. Bliss & Sons, of New York, and 
onias, Bouvardias, Carnations, etc. Everett & Gleason, of Boston, would inform their 

friends, as well as the friendsand customers of the above- 
PETER HENDERSON & CO named firms, that their New and Beautifully Illustrated 
"yj Autumn Catalogue * Bulbous poe consisting of aye 

cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Small Fruits, Vege 

SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, table and Flower Seeds for Fall Planting is now ready, and 


35.and 37 Cortla Street, New York. will be mailed free to all applicants. B. K. Bliss, surviving 
ads t partner of the late firm of i K. Bliss & Sons, is now with the 
rowing. 200,000 Peach 


above firm, and will be happy to receive the patronage of 
4 LBOUS ROOTS thelr formcy customers. 
& W. W. RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. | ‘rees, 75,000 Apple Trees, 


Our new Autumn Catalogue of | the largest stock of Blackberriesin the U. §., and an enorm: 
DUTCH BULBS, PLANTS, and ous stock of Grape Vines. Price List—also full descrip. 


4 : ; tions of novelties free. GUIDE TO FRUIT CULTURE, 
SMALL FRUITS, beautifully illus- | ORCHARD & GARDEN, the best horticultural journal beg 
trated, is now ready, and will be mailed to year. Je T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 
allapplicants. It contains a complete list | 
and represents a large, well-grown and SO M ET in| [ N G 














Hardy as the ha 
large as the Jonge lost 
surpassed in productive. 
ness, of good quality and 
Early. Just what every. 
body should Mot 


OUT 


STRAW, ed BER es R end, 
having a perfect blossom’. 
fifty per cent. larger, ear. 
lier, tirmer, of better qual- 
ity, the same bright color. 
great productiveness and 
ev’ verry foliage of the 
Crescent. Gold en 
t ueen Raspberry, 
awson-CometPear, 
Japan Plums and a 
host of other valuable 
novelties with all the old 
varieties of both Orchard 
and Small Fruits worth 




















selected stock. Our Flower Seed List will 
be found replete with the best strains of 


Primula, Calceolaria, Pansy, Smilax, Apple For prices, see September number American Agricul- VW . 
Geranium, and other * of . : rth H 
new crop. Fpet's Reeds turist, or write to the O aving. 


HENRY A. DREER, JOSEPH HARRIS SEED CO., Our new Seed Catalogue tor tah Prey thing in Suite. 


Seedsman and Florist, Field_and Flower Seeds 

NEW SEEDS. Ready early in Dec. Send oy 
Rochester, N.Y. and neighbor’s address now On postal card. i EE. 
Address, S. Ye. HAINES & CO., 64 i ée Ne 


NURSERY STOCK---FALL 1886. Front St., and'100 Arch St. Phila., Pa, 
"irectances”” SYRACUSE NURSERIES, sctseWaitsescce: | 9), ieee (FRUIT TREES 


nes, Plants, etc. 

with the choicest Stock of their specialties, STANDARD APPLES, STD. and DWARF PEARS, PLUMS ‘Apple, E Puan Peach,Cherry, Plum 
4 cREe RRIES, ever offered to the are all : youn thrifty, pnd well rooted. 7 id 

nt very superlor assortment of GENE URSER TOCK both FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL | cs snee, Semawherry, Raseeery, 


RAL 
aac ORNAMENTAL TREES SHRUBS and ROSES. lackberry, Currants, Grapes, 


rserymen and Dealer a are Cor dially invited to p mupect © this is euperior moth, or qevenpced with wa, botore Placing y 5S COLLINS, Mecrestene See 
, ; Ss i. _ - . x6 . ee. 








9714 Chestnut. St., Philadelphia. | Moreton Farm. 








imeiding ai al 


their orders for the coming Fall 
(WHEN WRITING ALWAYS ‘MENTION THE AmMxRICAN yo ecamenk: 
SLANE AT ALBION OE ABE 








MALL FRUIT PLANTS AND VINES. Send 
prices. We can beat the 


FRUIT AND ORN AMENT AL TREES world. Aadgets, ALLYN BOS! NURSERIES, Palmyra, 
SMALL FRUITS, BULBS, SHRUBS & ROSES GAR MA This NEW Extre Early Black 















7 eg s is now oftered for sale, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR REMARKABLY FINE STOCK OF £83; hs work 5s aevatenkin ‘ Row 


———_ growing. Very productive. Fruit 
of largest size. Jet Black 
and the earliest of all to ripen. 
Sells at highest - Best qual- 

ity for family use. Also EARHA R 2 — a Lye | 
- é novelty—fruits from June to Nov. Po ra whberriesan 
Including such kindsas Niagara, Jessica, Em- all best varieties Small Fruits for fall planting. Cheap for 
a ALSO pire State, W illis, Frances B. Hayes, etc. choice stock. Circulars free. Hale Bros., 8. Glastonbury, Ct. 


age. POMONA NURSERIES. 1886. 











Prices reduced to suit the times. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue Freo. ., a Sed YEAR. 600 ACRES. 















































LE CONTE and other Pear Tre 
WILSON, JR, Largest known ‘Blackberry, 
df lowest rates for &2" Special Terms 

ERED FATA 
EMPIRE STATE « NIAGARAT. S.iivbenkd eRe " PRIME DYEAR APPLE 
Seedlings. These seedlings are 
; a 4 very wot th —< healthy. Price 
THE EE ’ reasonable nelose 10 cents 
eee 8 Maye pe ln s N EW G RA ~ ES. | in stamps for sample by mail. 
} 


163 bu. , be “ acre—4% inches around. 
NIAGARA and Empire State, 50c,. each, and all APPLE TREES, 2 TO 4 
other new and old varieties, Guaranteed true to name. years; unsurpassed in growth and 


A ERIE, the Largest very hardy Blackberry. 
MARLBORO& GOL DEN QUEEN R’pberries 
*e RR 
Quality positively unsurpassed. At the lowest prices beanty. Also, 100,000 Peach trees 
in America, we believe. Mailingaspecialty. Send for 1 year from bud, very fime. 
GerGre rat pApectales i is ing and distributing 
T carotene Ft ; oe your choice 
ely 


Y & LIDA, best Market Strawberries. 
A P| ‘4 
nist J. ELLETSON, Tabac ke a Address STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Cancan, 
Ee yaoligall #02 Fisnanad Heme Qn aanr 
°o r Oo e -—“ ar ~ 
STOIS PLANTS SI, 88,008 GRAPES ite" | PERPRORENTALFRUITS 














NIAGARA, E MPIRE STATE and other 
Connecticut. 
culturist Set,” old and new varieties. At LeConte 224 Kieffer Pears on their 


si Greennome THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, Painesville, Lake Co., Oi ae 
Immense Stock. i ainesvi e, a e d., 10. LAWSON, be st Early Market Pear. 
Gra es in large supply. All the worthy old, 
{59e ISSPLENDID Puamie vies including Gas- dozen rates, free by mail. own roots; Bartlett and other Pears ' 


KIEFFER, best Late Market op 
pe other SM. 
ol ieties 
fae by mail e 
Tm ees = romising new ruits. 
Catalogue FREE! talogue Free. Wm. Parry, Parry, N. J. 
andon and our two elegant Premium Special attention called 






on LeConte roots; Prunus Simoni and 














one sal labeled. eure to 220 ; to Promising Novelties: Send for las ie. Address d fen Ladente socte, F=nans Blincnl on 
Gar Now anee.. cat poe a rae BUSABERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. Ane ane | Russian A \pricots. A 
Rowe G ree. EV eet Grove, Chester Co. Pa. $50 fs — ‘sca wii Fruit 
: — BS » HEIK anager, 
| GRAPE Vi NES QGIGIB tunievilte Nurseries, Huntaville, Ala. 
NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING PLANTS. | — Xoveristics 
. | Also Small Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted 600 ACRES. oo Ainihemainenes. 





—LARGE STOCK OF — true. Very cheap. 3 Sample vines mailed for 15e. Descri 
tive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N. TREESAND AND PL ANTS 
Fruit Trees, DutehBulbs,ete, — <sosr cessstssocers = 


We offer for the Fall tradea large and fine stock of 
ae every description of FRUIT and Ornamental 


tts wr from TREES, shrubs, Roses, Vines, SMALL 
Pos in ota, Tabet quality Bulbs, Beau- FRUITS, Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree Seed- 
Sag 9 Palms, Orehids, Roses, etc., well ey | jings,end cores, ee! iggy am met - Priced Cata- 

1ca) 


= pt w Peaches, new Cherries, Fall 1886, m on, Address 
a rrawberrice: & — ye a large stock of | from the U.S. aay Columbia, ‘eats hiearten. First class 


BLOOMINGTON: PHENIX) NURSERY 


| 
| 
: 
% of Catalogues mailed to | references given. Correspondence in English, German, +4 

‘ So. OuN SAUL, ¥ Washington, D. C. French or Spanish. | Established 1852. OMINGTON, ILL. 
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HE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


Standard Wind Mill 


29 YEARS IN USE 
Guaranteed the Best 
Regulating, Safest in 
Storms, Most Power- 
ful and Most Durable 
Wind Mill made. 17 
Sizes, 1 to 40 Horse Power. ? 
Adopted by the U.S.Gov- [Ras 
ernment and Leading 
Railroads. * 
Also the Celebrated 


IX L FEED MILL, 


Which can be run by any power, and is cheap, effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain Tato feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to quality and size 
of mill used. Also, Cornu Sheller, IX L Stalk 
Cutter, Horse Power Wood and Iron Pumps, 
Tanks, Noyes’ Haying Tools, etc. Send for Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Aduress 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP GO., BATAVIA, ILL. 





















ae Be 


ENCINE. xy 


RON 








THE PERKINS’ 
aw ind Mill 
is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mili made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 

Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 












: f down, a record no other 

= a mill can show. Sent on 80 
days’ trial. Also feed grind- 
ers, shellers, pumps, etc. 
Agents wanted. Cataloguea {lj 
free. CHALLENGE WIND 
MILL AND FEED MILL Co., L 
Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 








The Crown Drill 


i It is the best Force Feed, 
Me}Grain, Grass and Fertilizer 
[a Drill made. Agents wanted 
yin all unoccupied territory. 
Send for circulars giving full 
information and prices to 


The EDMISTON & WADDELL Co., 
95 BKRVADWAY, Brooklyn, E. D., N. ¥. 








| 
Heebuers’ Patent Level-Tread Horst: ‘Powers 


With Patent Speed Regulator. 






Heebners’ Improved Threshiug Machine. Fully 
warranted. Send for Catalogue A, with valuable informa- 
tion sent FREE. atents. All 
others infringements. ansdale, Pa. 


Doylestown Horse Power. 


Sole owners of Level- tread- 
HEEBNER & SONS, 








With either regular incline | or level tread track. Has the 
simplest and most efficient governor made. The Doyles- 
few n Junior Thresher and Cleaner has no superior. 

se Catalogue A sent free. Address sole manufac- 
turer, DANIEL HULSHIZER, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


THE SCIENTIFIC, MILL »°POWER COMBINED 





THE BEST MILL ON 
EARTH. Made by 





ENSILAGE AND FEED 
CUTTER. 

The leader for cuttin 
all kinds of fodder, dry | 
green. Simplest, strong. 
est and most durable 
cutters made. Power 
cutters fitted with the 
only reliable safety a 
wheel. Straight and ang! $ 
delivery carriers. Send 
for new 1886 catalogue. 


C. Pierpont & Co., 4 


Manufacturers, 
ew Haven, Ct. 





Fodder butters, = 


These Cutters guaranteed to cut faster, run 
lighter, do a peat variety and better work 
than any machine made. More Ross Cutters in use 
for Ensilage than all other machines in the United 
States combined. Cutters especially for Ensi- 
lage; heavy, strong, simple, never get out of 
order, and last a life-time. Dry Fodder Cutters, 
12 sizes, hand and power. Largest machines in the 
world. The largest Cutter Factory in the 
United States, and the only one building cutters 
exclusively anywhere. oe for our large Illus- 
trated Catalogue **A» Bi 


E,W. ROSS & CO. ® FRINGE ELD, Bs 


ur Book on Ensilage sent free te 
Ni ew York City Offiee, Not 6 Barclay St _ 


GEM SOUTH 


THE BEST Mn MILL. 
IRON AND STEEL FRAME. 


FRENCH ‘BUHRS. : 


Write ar Bach tivec reu- 
lar. Mention this paper. 


Straub Machinery Co., 




























Cincinnati, 
WH ITMAN’S 


MAGIC FEED MILL 


WITH STEEL GRINDERS. 

The most perfect Mill forgrindin; 
small grain, for feed or family mea 
now made, arranted to grin 
one-third more with same power 
than any other. 
™ Manufacturers of Ha: 
=) Horse Powers, Corn Sh 
Cutters, Scrapers, &c. 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


QUAKER CiTYaeoccrion 


GRINDINGMILLS ) 


ror CORN AND COB 
FEED & TABLE MEAL 


A.W.STRAUB & CO. 
8787 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 
189 Water St., New York City, N. » seo jo 
42 West Monroe Street. Chicaro, Ill. 


Meal, Oyster Shells & Corn 
\ jg inthe $5 HAND MILL (F. Wilson’s 
e Patent). 100 per cent, ene made in 

ise Ing seultiy: Also Power Mills and Farm Feed 
8. 


Presses, 
rs, Feed 









Circulars and Testimonials sent on application. 
WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 


THE FOOS MFC. CO., SPRINGFIELD, 0, 





guarantee more 


G Bers ‘with lighter 
draft 
U 







a; ea 
Wheel 













VICTORY CORN MILL. 


power. The 
g corn and cob 
Also grinds 


indin 
ushels, 


b 


i 


for hand or 


y successful mill for 
coarse or fine. 


8 to 


ity. 


IMPROVED. 
gr 


Made in four sizes 


onl, 


Capac 





together. 
E all kinds sm: 


2 
e 


For Circulars, address 





THOS. ROBERTS, Springfield, O; 





THE STEVENS: 
PORTABLE MILLS 


For CORN and 
FEED GRINDING “ 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, N. Y¥. 
Mention this paper. » 


HORSE POWERS. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
Pachises: for pair e Woops with Circular and 
Cros Machines for 
THIESHING and CLEANIN G Grain. 


Acknowledged by all 
to be 
THE 


BEST 


considering Zs = > 
Easy Draft, Durability, Quantity & Quality of Work 
page, paniphlet Free. As We GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS. “VERM NT. 


THE Non NV HORSE-POWER 
ri IED BEABINGS, and 

















GEARED, NO 
and LEVEL TREAD, 


Zadetetitee 


Baers Sea rests 


CME 


Teaererss 
PULVERIZING 
HARROW, 


Clod Cr Crusher and Leveler. 


Tool in the world for 
Wheat t Orcandend for Summer F 





an 
NASH & BRO., Sole Manufacturers, 
Harrisbur-, Pa., & Millington, New Jersey. . 
N.B.—“ Tillage is Manure” and other essays sent 
Sree to parties who name this paper. 
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WHICH MEANS . gosersesessosesoosoroosooses 
® HOME ARMER PRESIDENTS, 
H OW to M A K E M O N EY, : prods be ake - 
Address American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, N. Y. > : bd 
- __. | @ in the United States is now at work 











1887." 
BEGINS NOW. 


All New Subscribers for 1887, 
whose subscriptions come to hand 
before October 30, will re- 


ceive the American Agricul- 
and De- 


cember of this year without ex- 


turist for November 


tra charge. 

The above applies to All new 
subscribers, from whatever source 
received — including Premium 
Clubs. 

Those too distant to receive this 
number before October 30, 
will be allowed 10 days after its re- 
ception in due course of mail, to 
take advantage of the above in pre- 
senting the paper to their friends. 

See next page for description of 


volumes given for securing new 


subscribers. 


ry 
by FS) 





Farm and Household Contrivances. 


Mr. J. D. writes from the West: ‘I almost daily 
meet with subscribers who say that some farm or 
household contrivance they have seen illustrated in 
the American Agriculturist has been worth far more 
to them than the price of many years’ subscription. 
Secure as many of them as you possibly can for the 
American Agriculturist.”” What artisan or farmer 
has not discovered some labor-saving contriy- 
ance which would prove of value to his neighbors 
and the public generally ? To every subscriber who 
will send us an account of any such new and accept- 
able contrivance, together with an illustration, we 
will forward, post-paid,a copy of Farm Conveniences 
or of Household Conveniences, as may be desired. 


Our Illustrations. 
——_ 

From every quarter we receive complimentary 
letters regarding the illustrations of the American 
Agriculturist, Those during the past year have 
been far superior to any hitherto appearing in this 
periodical. We have now doing work for these 
pages, Messrs. Forbes,Cary, Mueller, Thompson and 
Bennett, recognized leading artists in their work. 
With two exceptions (that is,where plates have 
been supplied us), all the illustrations appearing in 
the American Agriculturist for the past twelve 
months have been specially drawn and engraved, 
or specially engraved, for this periodical at no little 








expense. We pay more for the illustrations in a 
single number than the entire cost of a dozeu 
of certain so-called agricultural papers printed 
on bass-wood paper, which use worn out cuts 
of horses, cattle and other animals, which are 
passed around from newspaper office to newspaper 
office by the owners of the animals. The illustra- 
tions will continue, as heretofore, to be one of the 
great features of this periodical. Thosein the Sep- 
tember number and the current issue afford some 
idea of the work which our subscribers are to have 
in the future. 


— 


Wanted—Workers. 


> 

The publishers of the American Agriculturist de- 
sire to immediately secure the services of an active 
person in every School District in every State and 
Territory of the United States. Easy and lucra- 
tive employment will be given both to men and 
women and boys and girls. The scheme is a new 
one, and will undoubtedly enable every person who 
engages in our employ to make, at the very lowest, 
$3 per day, whereas the very best workers ought to 
m ke fully $10 per day. The project is so novel 
and taking that every person who sends to us for 
particulars will undoubtedly go to work at once. 
For full particulars, address American Agriculturist, 
751 Broadway, New York. 








Our State Fairs. 
i 

Editors or representatives of the American Agri- 
culturist have attended all of the leading State 
Agricultural Fairs so far held this year. With 
hardly an exception, they report that these fairs 
have been highly successful, and not only gratify- 
ing to the officers but to the vast throngs in attend- 
ance. The fairs of Ohio, Illinois and Iowa were 
specially successful. The new buildings of the 
Iowa State Agricultural Society (illustrated in 
miniature elsewhere), like those of Ohio, are a tri- 
umph of architectural skill. One of our editors in 
attendance at the fowa Fair writes : ‘‘ The people of 
the State may well be proud of them.”’ 





Coming “Sixty” Miles to “Shake.” 


The editor of an agricultural paper published in 
this city, who has been doing a good deal of travel- 
ing this summer, says in a recent issue, when writ- 
ing of his traveling experiences in the West, ‘men 
have come twenty, forty and sixty miles and more 
to have a hand shake and to express thanks for in- 
formation and instruction given in his farm journal 
ten, twenty and thirty years ago.”” Now the editor 
of the ‘‘ Farmers’ Review ’”’ wants to say right here 
and now, to the readers of this journal, if at any 
time in the future you should hear of him being on 
his travels in your vitinity don’t quit work, hitch 
up, and travel sixty, forty, or even ten miles for the 
sake of a hand shake, for it won’t pay. Better put 
in the time mowing bull thistles or rag weed, bat- 
tening the cow stable or any other work on the 
farm. If the desire to thank him for benefits con- 
ferred becomes too strong for repression, use a 
Postal Card to give it utterance. It will only cost a 
cent and will answer every purpose.— Chicago Farm- 
ers’ Review, Sept. 10. 





The American Agriculturist in the West. 


are 8 
From the Daily Republican, Iowa City, Aug. 24. 
Yesterday we were honored with a visit from Mr. 

David W. Judd, of the American Agriculturist, 

who is making a tour in the West in the interest of 

his paper. For some time past Mr. Judd has been 
in the West, and his letters, gleaned from his obser- 
vations, have been a very interesting feature of the 

American Agriculturist. During his stay here he 

was the guest of his niece, Mrs. R. A. McChesney. 
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Contributors to this October Number. 


A.B. Allen, Founder of the 
American Aoriculturist. 4,8 Price Powers, Fila. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr., Mich. R ee 

Prof. Chas. E. Bessey, Neb. W. i. Rand, ¥ 

W. M. Cary, N. Y. E. E. "Rexford, ‘vis. 


David W Judd, N. Y. 


Geo. Clen on , Va. J.B. Rogers, 
Dr. Pete’ r Collier, D.C. L. C. Root, 
F. E. Day S. C. Senga, Pa. 


Geo, Smith, Minn. 
Geo. Putnam Smith, N. Y. 
N. ¥. John M, Stahl, Ill. 


, Oh 
Dr. H. Endemann = Y. 
D. Z. Evans, Jr., 
Fitz James "Bitch, N 


A. S. Fuller, N. J. Dr. George Thurber, N. J. 
Chas. P, H. Gilbert, N. Y. J.L. Townsend, Otah. 
Seth Green, N. Y. M. C, Weld, } 


Dr. C. R. Hexamer, N.Y. 
J.R. Boge. J wa. 

Mrs. F. M Hexamer, B.Y. 

Mrs. E. H. Leland, Wis. 

Miss Agnes C. Sage, N. Y. 

Miss I, Smithson, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. 8. Welsh, N. Y. 


Look Out for Circulars. 

Just about this time our subscribers whose 
names were stolen from this office, will probably 
begin to receive specimen copies, circulars, and 
“aufograph letters,’? and appeals to subscribe 
from the parties who, nearly three years ago, under- 
took the job of transferring this establishment, 
newspapers and all, to Chicago. Beginning with 
the Postal Card Album Schetne in May, 1884, this 
very dirty work has been going on ever since in 
various forms. The whole business is one of the 
most disgraceful things in journalism, and will, 
sooner or later, rebound like a boomerang on all 
concerned in it. 


L. 8S. Hardin, N. Y. 

a ae Harris, N.Y. 

N. Havens, Conn. 
oem Henderson, N. J. 
Dr. F. M. Hexamer, N. Y. 
P. H. Jacobs, N. J. 

Chas. A. Plumb, N.Y. 4 








Crops in Illinois. 
—— 

John Landrigan, President of State Board of 
Agriculture, said to us at the State fair: ‘‘ Corn 
through Illinois generally is short, but will soon 
average over sixty per cent. of the average crop. 
Wheat is likewise short ; potatoes are good, except 
those planted late, which are short, owing to the 
drouth. Oatsare fine, though not as large as usual. 


SS 


Mr. Judd writes us from Iowa: ‘‘ Wherever I go 
I find that our old subscribers have been bombarded 
with circulars and circular letters, and documents 
of various descriptions, aiming at the good will and 
subscription lists of the American Agriculturist. 
Exercise the greatest care in seeing that our sub- 
scription lists are not tampered with this year.” 

Since the above was written, our subscribers have 
begun to forward us circular letters received by 
them dated Chicago, September 3d. We ask, a8 & 
personal favor, that every subscriber who receives 
one of these precious epistles will immediately send 
it to this office, stating when it came to hand, 
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FREE VOLUMES FOR THOSE | 
IPROCURING SUBSCRIBERS. |-——— 
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sie A VALUABLE MINIATURE LIBRARY. <c: 


The History of the United States, so fully described on pages 388 and 389 of the American Agriculturist for September, 
has proved most satisfactory to those who have received it. It is very handsomely bound in Cloth and Gold; the illustra- 
tions are of a high order, and we have no hesitation in pronouncing the Volume superior to any other work of the kind 
ever published. 

It makes a fitting companion Volume to the American Agriculturist Law Book, and the American Agriculturist Cyclo- 
pedia, of which over fifty thousand copies have been called for by oursubscribers. By the terms of our offer last month, every 
person who sent us a new subscriber to the American Agriculturist before September 30th would receive this History of the . 
United States free. The offer was limited to that time. During this month of October whoever sends us, together with 
$1.50, a new subscriber to the American Agriculturist can receive this Volume (this History of the United States), but 10 . 
cents extra will be required for postage, making $1.60 in all. 

Therefore remember, whoever sends us one new subscriber with $1.50, together with ten cents for postage (making 
$1.60), will be entitled to this History of the United States. Furthermore, the subscriber whose name comes in . 
before October 31st will receive the November and December numbers of this year free. 

FURTHERMORE, any person sending more than one new subscriber during the month of October at $1.50 
each, together with ten cents for postage (making $1.60 for each volume), will be presented with one book for 
each subscriber he sends. If he desires, he can procure these volumes at this office, thereby saving postage. 

TAKE YOUR CHOICE.—Any person sending us subscribers under the conditions named can take his 
= Ne] choice of any one of these three volumes, to wit: The Cyclopedia, the Law Book, or the History of the 

hited States, 

In ordering the books for any number of subscriptions sent, state distinctly which of the above-mentioned three books 
you desire, and they will be promptly mailed, or furnished here free of postage. Orders filled as they are received. 
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BOOKWALTER ENGINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 

OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 
JAMES LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio. 

Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. . 


ee ee : 



















6 33 Ladies, we make 
@ specialty of giy. 
o Premiums for 


. in 
CW} the forming of Tea Clubs. Now is the time 
to get up orders for our celebrated TEAS 
and COFFEES. Teas of all kinds, from 30 
to7 cts. per pound. We dee 
fy the world on price and 
quality. No house can 
sive the same quality of 
goods and premiums as 
we do. We have a host of 
useful and ornamental articles 
to select from. Send us your ad- 









dress (mention this publication) 





~DJ ENGINES«o 
: E THRESHING MACHINES 
HORSE POWERS AND SAW MILLS, 


Grain Threshers, unequalled in capacity for separat- 
ing and cleaning. 

Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 

ual to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine 

ever Huller in addition. 

Two Speed Traction & Plain Engines, 6 to 15 
Horse Power, positively the most desirable for Lightness, 
Economy, Power and Safety. Boiler has horizontal tubes 
and is therefore free from the objectionable features of 
vertical boilers. 

Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain, Ail 
sizes. Send for Catalogue. Address, 


THE WESTINCHOUSE CO., 
Schenectady, N. Y; 











Write for Circular and tell us what you want. 
B. W. PAYNE & SONS, Drawer 1009, ELurra, N. Y. 
Or address New York Office, 107 Liberty Street. Eastern 
Agents, HILL, CLARKE & Co., Boston, Mass. Our patented 
Vertical Boiler will not prime. No danger of burning flues. 
























: 

oO 

kO 
- eee ’ 

Pre WELL os DRILL. 
<on For ARTESIAN and 
4 >> COMMON | WELLS. 
Ca: Thousandsin use with records of 100 
2 ft.per day in clay,5v ft. in slate, and 
mY 10 to W ft.in Hard rock. They work 
<3 Yq successtully where others fail,and 
7 a wechallenge any machine to test 

wi < withus. Make wells at one-third 
q35 less cpeneeies any Other,and 
<F= drill 3ft.totheir2tt. Sold ON 
Sean TRIAL, without advanced 
a=W payment. Send for descrip- 
i ae tive Catalogue. 
fa. 
i 
*= 

lad 








es GET CATALOGUE. 

4 Remember Old Reliable 

EMPIREW ELL AUGER CO,, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


$3.00 PER FOOT. 


Artesian Wells Drilled in ali Parts of 
the Country. 


Artesian Oil and Salt-Well Machinery. furnished at short 


notice. 

ILADELPHIA STEAM TRACTION 
DRILLER CO., Manufacturers of Well Machinery, 
8 tion Drillers and Tools. 

Works: 1205 & 1207 Hamilton St., Phila., Pa. 
ARTSY TRE I A ATE TEI IIA ISN NN Seal 























“ECONOMY I$ THE ROAD TO WEALTH. 





PLOW is the most economical tool a farmer can buy, be- 


cause it saves time, horses, wages, and does better work 
than any other plow made. Send for circulars. 


DEERE & CO., Manufacturers, Moline, Ill. 


Daniels Plow Sulky 


Can be attached to any Plow. After the first furrow is laid 
out any boy who can drive can do better work than an ex- 
pert plowman can do between the handles. 

Of all inventions that enable the plowman to ride, the 
DANIELS PLOW SULKY is the best and most 
desirable. We have them for either right or left-hand 
plows. Price $25.00. Name this paper. 


BALTIMORE PLOW CO., 


204, 206, 227 and 229 So. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM FEED oicSTOCK 


With the TRIUMPH 
STEAM-CENERATOR 
It will save 44 to Kof your 
feed, and your stock will 
thrive better and fatten 
quicker. Send for illustrat- 
ed circular and pamphlet 
On PREPARING FEED FOR 
=aSTOCK. ADDRESS 

RICE, WHITACRE & CO0., 
42 West Monroe St., Chicago. 


DEDERICK’S HAY, PRESSES. 
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BLACKSMITHING on the FARM 


time and money by using Holt’s eelebrated 


FORGE and KIT of TOOLS For $20 


er Size, $25. _ Single F $10. 
Slacksmiths’ Tools, Hand Drilis, de, 
HOLT MFG. CO., 51 Central Way, Cleveland, 0, 


IMPROVED FARM_IMPLEMENTS. 

LMP Steam PF! Riv Railway -EMEN Horse 
Powers, Threshing Machines, Straw-Preserving Threshers, 
Disc and Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, 
Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain Seeders, Corn 
Planters, Plows, Plow Sulkies, Hay Presses, etc., etc. 

Established 1830. Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 

WHEELER & MELLICK CO., AtBanys,N. Y. 


Crystal Creamery. 


Glass Milk Cans, steel water tanks 
coated with rubber paint. never will rust 
or leak. Improved cabinet, improved 
faucets. Little if any ice required. No 
Lifting. Makes one-third more Butter in 
hot weather and in winter. One to first 
purchaser at wholesale to introduce. 
Agency if desired. Address with stamps 
for sealed proposal and circular. 

Cc. L. KNEELAND, 
Unadilla, Otsego Co., N. Y. 








a aa 
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and we will mail you cur Illus- 

trated Price and Premium List, and full particulars. Ad. 

dress NATIONAL TEA & COFFEE CO., 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





The only perfect substitute for Mother's 
milk. nvaluable in Cholera Infantum 
and Teething. A pre-digested food for Dys= 
pentics, Consumptives, Convalescents. 

erfect nutrient in all Wasting Diseases. 
Requires no cooking. Our Book, e Care 
and Feeding of Infants, mailed free. 
DOLIBER. GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mase. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


Patent Waterproof Fibre Process. 


Waterproof cotton Duck Covers, etc., for all farm 
purposes. Light, cheap material for covering Agricule 
tural Implements, Wagons, Hay Stacks, Hay 
Caps. etc. Several grades Patent Muslin for Tobace 
co and Vegetable Plant Beds, protects from frost, in- 
sects, and promotes early, vigorous growth. For circulars, 
prices, etc., address “ 
WATERPROOFING FIBRE CO., 

56 South sSt., New York. 











Positively sure to Agents e here sellin, 
our New SILVER MOULD WHITE WI 
CLOTHES-LINE. Warranted. Pleases at sight. 
— Sy jag nf + every a. FY ym 
clearing $10 per day. Farmers make 
Every 100 Days $1200 during Winter, Handsome samples free, 


Address, GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 








No. 1.—6 x % in Success Planer and Matcher. 
No. 2.—6 x 24 ~2 ae a 
No. 1.6 x 24 ned 


- $300.00. 
$350 


« without Matcher. or 
MANUFACTURED BY 
SALEM IRON WORKS, SALEM, N. C. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Steam Engines and Circular Saw Mills. 
Write for full descriptive circulars. 





SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 
Adapted for the Delivery of Milk 
in all Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
Pg DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 

A. V. WHITEMAN, 
A. Ae 
72 Murray St., 

NEW YORK. 










SP AINS? Star Churns, Rapid Ice Cream Freezers, Im- 

é proved Tree Tubs, all made of CEDAR. 
H IRNS Send for illustrated circular and prices. 

C U ¢ CLEMENT & DUNBAR, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


ONONDAGA F. F. DAIRY SALT. 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY SALT CO., L’D, SOLE MANUFACTURERS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Purest and best Salt inthe market. Used by a majority of Dairymen in the country, with entire satisfaction. Cheaper 


anual,’’ giving oor 


tificates as to quality, premiums taken, &c. Address 


and better than any foreign Salt. First Premiams token wherever exhibited. Bend a ** Salt M 





KER, Sec’y., Syracuse, 


J. . 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 




































Fruits and Flowers, 





















American Rose Culturist................. 30 
: American Weeds and Useful Plant 1% 
[Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, pat fo? Grape Groves s Guide... - 3 
Jollier’s So: 
on receipt of price. Address Publishers of American | Common Sea Weeds. PEK Sick Sanumncters ala =o 0 
’ ist, 751 Broadway, New York. Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. New ed. 5 00 
Agriculturist, 751 y> York.) pe ook for Frait Growers... .Pa» .2 Clo. 1 00 
, . aver: oman her own Flower Gardener............ x 
Farm and Garden, Fern Book for Everybody............ssccecccccsececcsees ; 50 
Ailen’s (IR. L & L. F.) New American Farm Book. $2 50 Faller’s Grape Culturiet... ..6....c0.ccccees - 150 
American Farmer’s Hand-Book.......... cesseseeeseceee 250 | Fuller's INustrated Straw berry Culturist........ ++ 20 
Asparagus CUILUTC........0csesecereeeeecers Flex. Cloth.. 50 Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. New Editio!.......... 1 50 
Balle g The Book of Ensilage............cccccecessseeeee 1 00 Fulton’s Peach Culture. New and revised edition...... 1 50 
Bamford’s Silk Culture........ ....sseceseseseees Paper 30 Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden...................005 6 
Barry’s #ruit Garden. New and Revised Edition....... 200 | Henderson’s Hand Book of Plants............ 8 00 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manure................... 25 | Henderson’s Practicai Floriculture. ..... ..... 1 50 
Brackett’s Farm Talk. ............ paper, 50 cts.; cloth "5 Hibbard’s Amateur’s Flower Garden.................000- 2 50 
ee Le eee ene iat A eae: 20 Hibbard’s Amateur’s Greenhouse and Conservatory. . 2 50 
Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing......0 0... 1 00 Hibbard 8 Amateur’s Rose Book...............seeeeeeees 2 50 
Broom-Corn and Brooms.............cseceseeenes Paper.. 50 | Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens............... ..scesesseses 8 00 
Cartis on Wheat Culture....... 0... cece secon Paper Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine Making.. 1 50 
Emerson & Flint’s Manual of Agriculture.............. Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home..............000+5 100 
wm CONVENIENCES. .....cccccccccevccssocces voce . 
terming i RS Horses, Riding, ete. 
Farming for Profit... Anderson’s Modern Horsemanship..............20... oe 700 
Fitz’s Sweet Potato Culture ANGCHBON STS GOO. oii honess.c-dredccaned derccocsecces 1 00 
Flax Culture. [Seven Prize E Armatage’s Every Man Ifis Own Horse Doctor. 8vo... 7 50 
French’s Farm Drainage... Armatage’s Horse Owner and Stableman’s Companion. 1 50 
Fuller’s Practical Forestry. Battersby’s The Bridle Bits. A valuable little work.... 1 00 
Gregory on Cabbages......... .. ere Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship 1 00 
Gregory on Carrots, Mangold Wurtze Bruce’s Stud Book. 4vols.......... - 35 00 
Gregory on Fertilizers............. es Chawner’s Diseases of the Horse.............. 1% 
Gregory on Onion Raising.. Chester’s Complete Trotting and Pacing Recor -10 00 
Gregory on Squas hes........... Dadu’s American Reformed Horse Boo 250 
Harlan’s Farming with Green Manures.... Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12 mo,. - 150 
Harris’ Gardening for Young and Old........ Day’s The Race Horse in ‘1 raining ee .63 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation. Du Hays’ Percheron Horse. Revised and Enlarged ... 1 00 
SUPE AR MUNEMIN, 0:b:5.50.660065ns<0sccnsencontcns ses Durant’s Horseback Riding from Medical Point of View. 1 25 
Harris’ Talks on Manures. New and Revised Edition.. 1 7% Famous Horses of America................. hivedesey - 150 
enderson’s Garden and Farm Topics.................. Gleason’s How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses. 1 00 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure........... ....0.06+ Going’s Veterinary Dictionary. 2 00 
enderson’s Gardening for Profit............ce.seeeceees Helm’s American Roadsters.......... 5 
Henderson & Crozier's Tow the Farm Pays............ Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. ...............000- eos BSS 
Hop Culture. New and Revised Edition................ Horse, The; Its Varieties and Management...Boards.. 75 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed...........cccscccscees ae ae Howden’s How to Buy and Sell the Horse............... 1 00 
Johnson’s How rig is ee PEEL ; 00 Jennings’ Horse Training Made Eary.................... 
Johnson’s How to Plant....... nesaee Paper.. 50 Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases.. 1 
UE OMG Fics si kode. ccrvcvesaccessecs et Paper.. 50 Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser..................0005 
aaa EL TE 












© PRACTICA 


tc WE HAVE NOW .23 





WE WANT HALF A MILLION, AND 


T0 INTRODUC into every family in 


the land, we offer the 


PHILADELPHIA 


LADIES’ 


Home Journal 


PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 


From now to January 
1887 --balance of this 
year--on receipt of 





Silver or Stamps. 


Illustrated by best artists, printed on fine cream 
tinted paper, and carefully edited by Mrs, LOUISA 
KNAPP. Employs the best writers, 


Pure and Safe Fiction only. Domestic Stories 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Josiah Allen’s Wife, 
Marion Harland, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


Mary Abbott Rand, Ella Rodman Church, 
Charity Snow, Margaret B. Harvey, Clarissa 
Potter, and many others. 


IN THE 


PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER °%rctave™ 


Christine Terhune Herrick, 
Eliza R. Parker, 

and other well-known writers, giving us the best and 

most practical matter ever written on household top- 

ics—'Fhe Tea Table and how to make it attractive. 

Washing and Ironing; Nursing the Sick, etc, 

FLORAL DEPARTMENTS tareruty eaiteaby 
§ carefully edited by 

EBEN E. REXFORD 








HOUSEKEE? 


270,000 SUBSCRIBERS MOTHER'S CORNER 





JOURNAL 


R 








A pase devoted exclusively 
to the care of infants and 
young chiidren. Filled with 
interesting letters from sub- 
scribers exchanging views 
and methods of management; 
and original articles from the 
best writers. Hepful, sug- 
gestive, and worth double the 
subscription price of the 
paper to every young moth- 
er. 


STITT 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE; Fo", S..msoets 





JOHNSON (Daisy 
Eyesbright). 
**‘Brush Studies,’ and Household Decoration, by 
LIDA and M. J. CLARKSON; is aspecial strong feature, 
finely illustrated. 
F.E. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG WOMEN, °°" 


of Boston, Mass. **A Woung Woman’s Rights,’’ 
Mey ng and Flirtation,’? “Getting Mar- 
ried, c. 


Instructive articles on ‘‘How to Appear Well in So- 
ciety.” “Howto Talk Well, and Improve your Gram- 
mar,” by Mks. EMMA C. HEWITT. 


by REV. 








ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK 4..SPesi*} 
With special illustrations. 


Knitting, Crocheting, and ail 
kinds of embroidery. Edited 
by an eee. Prizes given 
fur contributions. 

Its hints and_ suggestions 
with reg:.rd to both oldand new 
industries for women, are in- 
valuable. It should be in the 
hands of every lady in theland 
whohas a taste for art decora- 
tion or fancy-work, The illus- 
trations are excelient, and the 
patterns selected with extreme 
gzocd taste, and written in so 

p'ain and bm ree a manner 
that a novice will find no trouble in following them. 


DRESS AND MATERIAL. tia’ Sconomicay, 


and economically, 
EE 
correspondents on Fashion, by Mrs. J. H. LAMBERT. 


with answers 
HOME COOKING, winetsea 


aland tried 
tributed by subscribers. 
Special Feature with us, and is con- 
sidered the best and most practical ce- 
pornens ever published in any house- 
iper. Prizes given for best reci- 
pes Hae contributions. How to pre- 
pare delicaci s suitab'e for afternoon teas, : 
or small evening companies, that are not 
too expensive. The Home Cooking page 
with its he'ps and hints, is invaluable to .« 
every practical housekeeper. 























Letters from subscribers and answers to correspondents on all household topics. It is the best household 


copies each issue. Address: L.A DIES’ 








it has gained a circulation_of are,se° 
Be 


s : lar that, in lessthan three years, 
paper ever published pore so popular TOMES 33 URN oP hiladelphia, 











Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Allea’s (L. F.) American Cattle. New and Revised Ed. 
Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor. ra age ; 3 



















Armsby’s Manual of Cattle Feeding..... ..... deeveacce - 250 
Cattle: The Varieties, Breeding and Management... 7% 
nak’ sivenees a — aaah pat Eres 13 
Joburn’s Swine Husbandry. New and Revis i. 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 12mo..... ” aes i 3 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Sve, cloth . 250 
Fleming’s Veterinary Obstetrics 6 00 
Guenon on Milch Cows...... Sees 10 
Harris on the Pig........ - 180 
Jennings on Cattle and their Diseases 1D 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. -123 
Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Oow. 150 
MReeping One Cow........0..-scccccacses -- 100 
Macdonal«i’s Food from the Far West .............. acota sk OO 
Dogs, etc. 
Burges’ American Kennel and Sporting Field .......... 3 00 
o- Lr arin and Hutchinson, on the Bec cvccteccee 8 @ 
OG, WY EMD... ccycccseccscsssacciscensanmmaee o ecergaee cee 
Dog, The : Its Varieties and Management ; boards..... : 50 
Dog, The, by Idstome, -..450.....sceccteceese beuyeiscyans 1% 
Dogs, by Richardson............. .-paper, 30 cts.; cloth.. 60 
Dogs of Great Britain, America, ana other Countries... 2 00 
Dogs, Scale of Points in Judging......... sndebanen die svn” 
Floyd’s Hints on Do Breaking......... CdR oeseocbedecksadc ae 
Hallock’s Dog Fanciers’ Directory... .............. Sedeee 3 
Poultry and Bees. 
Burnham’s New Poultry Book.....:... ......cesseeeees -- 150 
Cook’s Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual to the Apiary... 1 25 
Cooper’s Game Fowls................+005 -dkevuars - 500 
Corbett’s Poultry Yard and Market............... Paper. 50 
Felch’s Poultry Culture...... ES ERS EG ». 150 
Halsted's Artificial Incubation and Incubators..Paper.. 75 
Johnson’s Practical Poultry Keeper.............Paper.. 5 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Text Book... ............c00- ae Giv'ew 1@ 
Langstroth’s On the Honey and Hive Bee............ «-. 200 
Poultry : Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, etc; boards..... 50 
Profits in Poultry and thelr Profitable Management. 
Most complete Work extant................00deces ~ 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained (Edited 
Dy Tn Os ROOG) 206: soe csnsccwalacdstewssoaldas rSnyabiend ™ 


Hunting, Shooting, ete. 


Trapper and Trap Makers’ Guide. pa.,50c.; bds. 

Crack BWOT. .. 6. cicive Seclédees Ve gee’ Gebes oes stew 

Taxidertay and Home Decoration.... 
and Trap. New and enlarged Ed. 

IMustrated.... ..... beopes ‘ 

r. & Trap Shooting.. 

0: 






to 









ON the WINE. .< . cas seccncchocstece 
; Or, *s Complete Guide. 
Farrow’s How to Become a Crack Shot. 
Frank Forester’s Life and Writings. 
umes. Each Vol. complete in i 
Frank Forester’s American Game in its fh cannes 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen..... ... 
Gildersleeve’s Rifles and NM arksmansbip..............+++ 
Gloan’s The erage Leet Rthetese wastaae 









Greener’s Choke Bore Guns........ onegendocgqotsdaneee 
Greener s The Gun and its Development ............... 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle..... ......seccesses phadocagscaschnte 
Hallock’s Sportsman’s Gazetteer. New, Revised, and 
Enlarged Edition..... 67 apetcpesens coches 
Henderson’s Practical Hints on Camping.. 
Lewis’ American Sportsman... ..... ene 
Murphy’s American Game Bird Shooting.............. ee 
Murray’s Adventures in the Wilderness...............++ 
Pistol, The—How to Use... 2.2.00. eee. cccsccee ee . 
Practical Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Arms.. 
Roosevelt’s Florida, and Game Birds of the North. 
New and Revised Edition......... oe SRE FSF: 2 
Samuels’ Birds of New England and Adjacent States....4 


i. 
; 
$ 
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Business Department. : : 
—_——~<-— 


Honors at Home and Abroad.—The Whit- 
man Continuous Hay and Straw Press was awarded the 
First Prize Silver Medal at the New Engiand Fair 
(Bangor, Me.) this week; also First Prize at the late In- 
ternational Rural Fair, Buenos Ayres, South America. 
This, in addition to the great World’s Fair and man 
others, should be very gratifying to the Whitman Agr 
cultural Co , of St. Louis, Mo., who will furnish any 
formation desired. 


Family Soaps.--Last month in our “Humbug 
Column’ we warned our read«rs against purchasing bo- 
gus recipes for making soap, many of which are being 
palmed off on the country. There are standurd valuable 
soaps, however, which we can endorse. There for ex- 
ample, is the ivory soap manufactured by Procter & 
Gamble at Cincinnati, and sold so widely trough the 
country. We have advertised this soap largely, because 
we believe it to be a superior article both for lanndry 
and toilet purposes. Our readers who have not done so 
should purchase a sample of this soap, or send six two- 
cent stamps for postage to the mannfactiirers at Cincin- 
nati, O., when a sample cake will be sent them in re- 
turn. They will be nowy 6 too happy to send tivese speci- 
men cakes to any one belonging to our great army of 
subscribers. Mention that fact. 





Dog Food .—In reply to various inquiries as to food 
for dogs, we reply by all means use Spratt’s Dog Cake 
Biscuits. These biscuits are made with American beef, 
Scotch oatmeal, wheat flour, dates and beet root. The 
have long beer the recognized dog food of Europe, an 
are now being manufactured and largely introduced in 
the United States. 





Preserving Cider,—Zinnser’s Preserving Pow- 
der for improving cider can be safely used. We have in- 
vestigated this powder, and find thatit does what is 
claimed, to wit: keeps the cider sweet, and does not im- 
pair the taste. 





Personal,—Mr. A: W. Butt, late manager of sales 
of the manufacturing establishment of P, P; Mast & Co., 
Springfield, O., and also one of. the. partners, has. pur- 
chased one-third interest of the Albion Manufacturing’ 
Company, at Albion, Mich., and been chosen President. 
ard Treasurer of this extensive concern, 
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Parsley for Wiuter.—Do not forget to 
provide fora supply of parsley during the winter, It 
may be done by taking up roots from the garden, remov- 
ing the onter leaves and setting them in a box of good 
soil. Theboxif set ina kitchen window, will afford a 
supply of Jeaves all winter, and at the same time make 
& pleasing ornament, 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISINC. 





Mention this paper in writing to advertisers. 











Fearless Sushare Power, positively unequaled for ease of 
team and amount of power, and ively unequa gives the most 


unbounded =atisfaction. With this machine, shown above, as 
much money can be earned per day as with a Railway-power grain 
threshing machine, ‘Fry [t, Fearless grain Theshers and Cleaners, 
Wood Circular-saw Machines, Fanning-mills and Feed-cutters, nod 
exce)*i by any. Buy the best, Catalogue sent free. Address, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. 4 
DRILLING & MIN- 
Ae PROSPECT- 


WELL BORING, #2522 


and how to nse, is fully illustrated, ae oma highly recome 
mended in ‘ ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, woiked by man, horse or steam 

wer. Needed by farmers in every county. ae business for 

nter or Summer and very profitable, in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the p Seuees of men that need wells, 
Send swell for Salat 
Pierce Well Excavator Cc "Tong Island City, New York. 


SOLID SILVER THIMBLES *:., "35 CENTS. 


ENNEDY, 20 Storm Avenue, pas City, N. J. 





ARTESIAN WELL, 








W. B. HALDEMAN, 
Manager. 


W.N. HALDEMAN, 
HENRY WA rian. Eiitor, 





bP aps — oe 


Weekly Courier-Journal. 


The Representative Newspaper of 
the Southwest. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY 
DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER 
IN AMERICA. 











It is the paper for the farmer, the merchant, and the fam- 
fly circle. Popular and cheap. * 
adel 
It advocates a reform of the present high tarift, is opposed 
tothe Blair Educational Bill, and wages vigorous war on 
ail subsidies and monopolies. 
NA 


It is emphatically the people’s paper, and its immense cr- 
euJation throughout every Southern State, and many of the 
Western States, attests its power as the organ of the people. 

SR 


THE WEEKLY COURIER-JOURNAL is the 
largest and best Democratic newspaper issued. It is an 
eight-page paper of eight columns to the page, and its sixty- 
four columns each week are filled with live and interesting 
matter. It isnewsy, bright and clean, and leads the Amer- 
ican newspapers ofthe day. 

RINE 

The regular subscription price hcs been reduced to only 
One Dollar a year, and to clubs of eight yearly subscribers 
atone time, with eight dollars,an extra copy is sent one 
year to the address of the club-raiser, or to any other ad- 
dress desired. In other words, nine copies one year for 
Eight Dollars. 

ii ieinbenntememmentelll 

Sample copy sent free of charge to any address. Age.ts’ 
canvassing outfit also provided free of charge. Liberal 
commissions to agents. Address 

W. N. HALDEMAN, 
Pres’t. Courier-Journal Oo., Louisville, Kentucky. 











CORN MILL. 


Best Corn and Cob 
Grinder in the World. 
ENCINES 
AND 
BOILERS 
OF ALL sizes. 
Send for Catalogue 


COMMMON ay = ENGINE +l 
ringfield, Oh: 


NEW MAMMOTH STRAWBERRY. 


Largest berry ever produced Awarded first prize at 
Moorestown Strawberry Fair, June 9, 1886. Also originator 












of May King, best earliest perry 5 also, all the leading varie- 
ties of Small Frais. Fy 4 for liustrated Catalogue. 
ddress OS. G. ZANE, Chew’s Landing, N. J. 





| TV REAT CONSPIRCT 
E Cen. JOHN A. LOCAN 


CB” Now ready for delivery. 23 


“The work of aman wuo is thoroughly in earnest.”—. Y. 
Tribune. 

“Frank and fearless.”—W. Y. Time. 

“A remarkable wealth of tadormation. "Chicago Tribune. 

“Immensely interesting.””—Zimes, Reading, Pa. 

“The ar tigy, sig! ard book of a straight orward maa.”— 
Daily News, C hicago. 

“ Fresh and vigorous.” — Post, San Francisco. 

” ba work of aman who has something to say worth hear- 

—North American, Phila. 
*% reoarkable book. ”__ Palladium, New Haven. 





Agents wanted everywhere. The best money-making 
book in the market. Apply at once for territory. 
A. R. HART & CO., Publishers, 
16 Murray St., N. Y. City. 


SILKS 8 VELVETS. 


JAMES McCREERY & Co, 
respectiully invite an early ex. 
amination of their Fall Imporia. 
tions in 


SILKS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES, 


They are also exhibiting very 
large assortments of the newest 
and most approved weaves in 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


with the most modern and seleet 
designs of RICH NOVELTIES for 
combining with them. Orders by 
mail promptly filled. 


Broadway & [Ith St,, 
NEW YORK. 


OW TO BUILD HOUSES 


re heute ‘aied givin ; plans and and specifications for 

25 houses of all sizes, from A rooms up, sent 
postpaid upon receipt of 25 ce 

OGILVIE & CO., 31 Hose. St, New York. 

















Some le Book of beantieel cards, 14 Gam 
NE W 12 trie :ks in magic, 436 Album verses. All for 
a2c.stamp. STAR CARD CO., Station 15, Ohio. 








The “WOOLWICH” 


METAL, PERFECT 


Double Barrel Breech 









Lightest, most reliable shot gun ever made 


Areatest dasgein Ever Cifered 
$2. 50 2°$3 SHOT 


GUN. 


= ef Part Hand made 
=" and warranted 





NOW OR NEVER iS YOUR CHANCE! 


to get the best handmade, reliable shooting gun ever manufactured. 


Inthe great gun factories ot the world continual experiments are made to obtain the greatest strength with — 


needed gnalitiesin rum meisi 
gun, hence it isnamed the & 

existance. 
found in any gunsmith’sshops anywhere. Itis 


» Afterinnumerable trials they atlength hit upon the kind ot metal used in this 
99 in honor ofthe Woolwich Infant, the most powerful Rifled cannon in 


WICH 
But not onlyis the ooh the best in the world, but it is made by the most skillful artizaus to be 


The Grandest Triumph of Intelligence and Practice. 


Itis made for service, not show, although very handsome. 
It is acentre fire, 10 or 12 bere, 
blued; anautomatic shell ejector suits either paper or brass shells handsome case hardened mount- 


the wiook bieedsan action, 
Steel Loc 
ings. Barrels 28, "30 and 82 inches. 

















at 8s Oflice. 
at 812.50 to makethem well known to the shooting 
classes V we shall put the price up to $25.00 poowing they 


No other breech-loader begins to have anything like 


Steel Barrels finely bored. Has very easy working 


It Shoots Perfectly at 80 Yards and Will Kill at 150 Yards. 


This lllustrates a Target with both Darrels* Target 
24 inches in Diametor. Distance 65 Yards: 


It is — of the strongest arms ever made weighs from 
7% to 9% pounds, }t has all the bestqualities found 
in a$50 Shot Gun. The instant youreye spots this gun 
you willadmire it and the first trial will convince you that 
you never took sight overa better or truer piece Wein- 
tend to be permanently engaged in the sale ofthe WOOL- 

WHICH Gun and for this reason we putit, for the pres- 

ent, at so low a figure, as we are satisfied that every Hun- 
terand Sportsman will concede it to be the best shooting 
gun furnished at any price. So satisfled are we of the great 
merits of this gun that we will send C. O. D. on receipt of 
$3.00, subject toexamination. Balance of billto be paid 
As soon as enough of these guns are sold 


wiil readily sell at that wherever known. Now is the 


time to be sure of ge( ting this path. ey Gun 
at $12.50. Agood gun like a good watch is always val- 
uable und will often sell for morethan twice its cost. To any 
one sending $12.50 atonce 


, full amount ot cash with order 


WE WILL GIVE FREE A SPORTS- 


, LT of fine water-proof 
MAN'S BELT 25 Shells extra. 


Our patented solid brass shells, which prevent charges and 
wads from failing out, furnished at 6O cents a Dozen, 3 
@ Hundred. Paper Shelis 75 cents per Hundred, $2.0 
will buy full set reloading tools, 


Y WANT ACOOD SHOT CUN ATA 
ef Woe RATE PRICE BUY THIS. 


Send money by Post Office Order or registered letter. 


World M’f’g Co. 122 Nassau St., New York 





From the Irish World, Sept.11, 1886. 

We recommend the Woolwich Gun to our readers as a gun that will 
give good satisfaction. It is well made, strong, safe and a first-class 
shooter, in fact as good a gun for service as those sold at four times tts 
price. If you want a good gun at a moderate price, we advise you to buy 


the Woolwich. 


Kindly mention our paper when you order. 
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~<= POULTRY, INCUBATORS, WIRE FENCING, BTO.==2- 
SHDG Wick PRESTON’S STANDARD WYANDOTTES. 
STEEL WIRE FENGE | cytes ressrems, cgostcn tratemes poss anion stot: need pan ent recon at 
SSS WHITE WYANDOTTES_The Next Great Boom. 








Is the best general purpose wire fencein use. I 
isa strong net-work without barbs. Don’t 
injure stock. It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep and 

oultry, as well as horses and cattle. The best 
ence for Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Rail- 
roads. Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots and Cemeteries. Covered with rust- 

roof paint, or made of galvanized wire, as pre- 
erred. It will last a life-time. Itis better than 
boards or barbed wire in every respect. The 
Sedgewick Gates made of wriught-iron pipe and 
steel wire, defy all competition in lightness, neat- 
ness, strength and durability. We make the best, 
cheapest and easiest working all-iron automatic 
or self-opening gate, and the neatest cheap 
fron fences now made. The best Wire 
Stretchers, Cutting Pliersand Post Augers. 
For prices and particulars ask Hardware Dealers, 
or address, mentioning paper, 
SEDCWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 
EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 Market St., Philadelphia, Pas 


THE “BABY” HATCHER. 


‘WONDERFUL IN RESULTS. 


The “Standard” 
GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING 


POULTRY FENCE 


Neatest, Cheapest, and Best. Put up in rolls of 150 


Lineal Feet. 

Lawn and Farm Fencing, Hatchers, Brooders, Portable 
Poultry Houses. Everything for the Poultry Yard and Ken- 
nel. iilustrated Catalogue for 1886 sent on receipt of 10 cts. 
Price-Lists free. Address . 
BROCKNER & EVANS, fe 
Formerly 422 West St. 28 Vesey Street, N. Y. City. 











SBEsT 


INCUBATOR 
ON EARTH. 


No Batteries, Springs, or 
clock work. The only per- 
fect and _ reliable self-regu- 
jahing Hatcher in the 
world. For catalogue or in- 
formation, address 


THEANDREWS HATCHER (0., 
‘ Elmira, N. Y. Awarded 1st 
Premium at Fairs wherever shown. 





as caret? 





Our Motto: “ONWARD AND UPWARD.” 
HALSTED’S DUPLEX CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATORS. 


The latest improvements. Two Regulators. One 
control'ing heat of egg-chamber, the other that of the water 
inthe tank. Cannot overheat. The first Self-Regulat- 
ing Incubator put upon the market. After 10 years of 
gngcone, It yg ann nies? in aime licity. Sern 

ty, finish, practical results, and in ever in 
that makes a first-class machine. ‘Also, BROUDERS 
that are warranted to obviate crowding, smothering, and 
overhe:ting. Send 2c. stamp for Illustr: ted Circulars to 
CENTENNIAL M’F’G. CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 

Halsted’s book on “Artificial Incubation and Incubators.” 
The — complete work on this subject. 4th edition. 
Post-paid, 75 cents. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the olaest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
BBs per ys Splendidly illustrated. 





25 per year. Also the American 
ultry Yard, the only weekly 
aper devoted entirely to poultr 
n existence, $1.50 per year. Bot 
papers for $2.00. A samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt uf 8 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Ct. 


‘ewton’s improved holds 
=a hem firmly, arses UOW TIE them 
BS chen say ee Ted of ead 

when 8 » gives freedom of head, 
—— H/eeps clean. i & Newton, Batavia, fu, 


















THE BEST CATTLE RASTENING! 


SMITH’S 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented, Thou- 
sands in use. Jllustrated circular free, Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N.Y. 





EGGS, $5.00 per 18. No discount. Our Two Elegant WFndotte Pircuern cannot | se equalled for their m 
ofhe 9 die 


tion of Wyandotte illustrations. Send 2c. stamp t. 


OR SALE.—Pure bred B. Leghorns, Houdans, P. 
Rocks, Wyandotts, W.C.B.Polish. Also Eggs. Send stam 
for prices. STEPHEN GOODRICH, Owego, Tioga Co.,N.Y, 





A book deyoted entirely to Piymovurn 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BRowN LEGHORNS 
a book on curing PouLTRY DIsEasEs, and 
another entitled How To FEED Fow1s. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


@ 
Spratts Patent 


DOG CAKES, 


Poultry, Pigeon 
< & Cattle Foods, 
2 YEEHORSE CONSTITUTION 
We POWDERS, 

‘ti Prairie Meat  Crissel 


re] AND 
Celebrated Dog and 
‘STAMPED. Pigeon Soaps, 
For Sale by all First-class Grocers and 
Dealers in Sportsman’s Supplies. 
The Original En ish Dog & Poultry Medicines 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Factory, 239-245 E. 56th St., New York, 
Circulars Post Free on Application. 
DOWN TOWN DEPOT, 18 SO. WILLIAM ST. 




















NONE ARE 





HIO Improved CHESTER HOGS 
Not subjecttocholera. T88sold 
{ Largest shipment of 

firm in the 


an 


The L. B. Silver Co., 
Cleveland, O., U.S, A! 
If the above breed arenot liable to cholera the import- 
ance cannot be overestimated and should beinvesti 


JERSEY RED, YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND- 


CHINA and CHESTER WHITE 
PIGS of choicest breeding and fine 
individual merit. Cotswold South- 
lown, and Oxford Down Sheep and 
Lambs. Scotch Colley Shepherd 
< Dogs, and Fancy Poultry. Illustrated 

: Catalogue and prices on application. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RECORDED PRIZE SWINE. 
very Chester White, Poland China 
or a Berkshire I ship, is guar- 
anteed pure blood, healthy, of best 
breeding strain, and recorded pedi- 
: gree. Jersey Cattle,A.J.C.C. Bronze 
= Turkeys. Catalogues by C. H. War- 
rington, Box 36, West Chester, Pa. Am a bona fide breeder. 
Call and examine. Mention American Agriculturist. 

















»NEW YORK: 











ReeeraesP Guernsey & Jersey Cattle; also thor- 
ough-bred and grade Guernseys and Jerseys, Lincoln, 
Southdown, & Hampshirecown 
Sheep @ specialty, Chester White, 
Berkshire, Yorkshire & Poland- 
China Pigs, Scotch Collie Shep- 
herd Dogs & a variety of Poultry. 
‘ Come see our stock & select for 
Ree yourselves. Send Stamp for cir- 
+ cular and prices. WARD 
w bP. O. Box 76, West Chester, Pa., (formerly T. 
Walter & Sons.) 









Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China P . Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Steep aud Poultry. ret an 
Sheep an ‘ou * 

for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH. 

$1.00 a year, 10c. a number, 3 Samples, 25c. 

Nov, and Dec. numbers free to new subscribers. The Dec. 
number contains an article on “Hot Water Drinking for 
Various Diseases,” with full particulars. Our articles on 
“ How to Strengthen te Memory,” are attracting much at- 
tention. Also, those on the ‘‘ Health and Working Habits of 
our Distinguished Men.” See Dec. & Feb. American Agricul- 
turist for details. Dr. M. L. HOLBROOK, 18 Laight St., N.Y. 


Send 10 Cents in P.. O. Stamps to 
PRODUCE COMMIS- 
Ep & 0, WAR t SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 

















ificent collec- 


-R.R. Ticket Agt.,Binghamton,N.Y.. 


HOW TO DESTROY RATS! 


A valuable hand-book wi the oldest established rat de- 
stroyer tn this coum: bout the Nature and Habits of 
Rats. ALL ABOUT FERRETS AND RATS, Cats and Dogs,. 
Rat Poisons, ZYsesing oot Catching. For copies send 5c. 
to ADOLPH ISAACSEN, “Sure Pop,” 92 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


THE COLD-WATER DIP. (THYMO-CRESOL.) 


A very highly concentrated, non-poisonous fluia—mixes 
readily with cold or warm water—the simplest, safest, surest. 
cure for ; 


Mange, Scab, all Insect Pests. Skin troubles and man 
other Diseases of Live Stock. Recommended ‘b: many 
prominent Breeders. See circular, sent on application. 

T. W. LAWFORD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


University of the State of New York. 


ican | 
nee. 


141 West 54th St, NEW YORK CITY. 


The only school in the STATE which has the ht to. 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 


SESSION 1886-87. 


The regular course of Lectures will commence in October, 
1886. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean ot the Faculty... 


@” FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in- 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our- 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEAN NGS IN B CUL-. 
kt me a Geseriptive priee-l st of the latest me 
ves, Honey Extracto om ‘ounda-. 

tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
. Simply send your address on a postal card, written 
plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


For Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Muth’s Perfection Cold Blast Smokers: 
Pure Honey avd Beeswax, and a General As-«. 

sortment of Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to 

CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O.. 


P. 8.—** Practical Hints to Bee Keepers" mailed for 10c.. 
in Postage stamps. Circulars sent on application. 


Cotswold Sheep 


Ewes and Rams for sale at very low prices, 
JOSEPH HARRIS SEED CO., 
Moreton Farm. Rochester, N. Y.. 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
The American Gentleman’s Newspaper. 
The Recognized Turf and Trotting 
Authority of America, 


Its Speeial Departments, Edited by Ex=- 
perts, comprise ;: 


Racing, Rowing, Drama, Billiards, Trot- 
ting, Veterinary, Yachting, Football, 
Athletics, Stock-Raising. 


It has been the mission of the Spreit for the last fifty- 
four years to furnish true information in current sporting- 
events, and give sound and wholesome views on questions 
of legitimate sport in a liberal and unprejudiced spirit. 
This pclicy has placed its affairs in a condition of matchless 
prosperity. and with its immense circulation and influence, 

t has also become one of the best advertising me-- 
diums in the world. 

Every number of the paper contains more printed matter- 
than any magazine or other periodical published in the 
United States. 


Subscription, $5 a Year. 
E. A. BUCK, Editor and Publisher,, 


101 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York City. 
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A NEW COLONY! 


N THE NEW EXTENSION OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC 

Railroads, on the lands belonging to R. T. Bue.t, Esq., 

near LoseAlamos, Santa Barbara Co., California. 

Parties uesiring to visit the property nowcan go via San 

Luis Obispo; and take cars from thence to Los Alamos, 

thence by 2° the Colony. 

000 ACRES OF THE BEST LANDS in California, sub- 

divided into 20, 40 and 80 acre farms ; to $30 per acre. 
INTERNATIONAL IMMIGRANT UNION, 
401 California treet, San Francisco. 
Chicago Office, 126 Washington Street. 


OMES BETWEEN ATLANTIC OCEAN AND 
Chesapeake Bay. Mildclimate. Productions—fruit, 
vegetables, grain, es, fish and oysters. Send for 
circular. East@rN SHORE LAND Agency, Accomack C.H.Va. 


OTS, SIZE 40x00 FEET, $8 
LAKEVIEW, near LAKE KINGSLEY, 


buys a 5-acre tract 
$50 0 “cor an FLORIDA 


ORANGE GROVE. 


t#~ Send 10 cents stamps for — Map of 
FLORIDA, with all new towns and railroads. 


TROPICAL LAND COMPANY, 
t#~ Mentionthis paper. P.O. Box 158, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FOR SALE. 


1,040 Acre Ranch, and 960 Acre Ranch in 8S. E. Kansas, 
both in same Co.; these places have good improvements 
ana never failing water to any one wanting first-class 
Ranches. Now is your time to buy, as these are very de- 
sirable places; also, 43 Acre Farm in N. W. lowa, with good 
improvements, stock and farm implements. 160 acres un- 
improved in Palo Alto Co., lowa. 160 acres unimproved in 
Dixon Co., Neb. All within reasonable distance of R. R. 
depots.. Also, choice Chicago property, improved and un- 
improved. For terms, &c., address the owners at either 

- place. POWELL BROTHERS, Waukegan, Ill. POWELL 

ROTHERS. Winfield, Kansas. POWELL BROTHERS, 

1608 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FARMS, pha Grain, Grass, Truck and Fruits. 
Semi-tropical Climate. Fish and Oysters abundant. Eight 
hours to New York. Send for Circular. 

BROWNE, JACOB & CU., Accomack C. H., Va. 


AGENT WANTED for ten Fast SELLING 
articles. Samples, etc., FREE. 
; C. E. MARSHALL. Locgrort, N. Y. 


























r etic ‘ . 
5 BET nye 
HAN MADE 


ES 20, 24 & 30 INCH, 


Aj =! ‘ < s i 
= CHAS. KAESTNER & CO. 
Fo, 303-31! SO IAL ST. CHICAGO 


03 | 








= CLARK'S 


ROOT CUTTER. 


Acknowledged by all stock 
raisers to be the only perfect 
Root Cutter. , 

Send for New Circular. 

No. 1. Price $12.00. 
No. 2. Price 14.00. 
Noe 3 Price 22.00. 

: 4 . 
Higganum Mf g. Corporation, 

Sole Manufacturers. 
Hizganum, Conn. 
Warehouse, 38 So. Market St., 
Boston, Mass. Send for our gen- 
eral list of Implements. 
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IN PRESS. 
READT THIS MowTz. 


FIELD NOTES ON APPLE CULTURE. 


By Prof. L. H. BAILEY, ZJr., 
Of the Agricultural College of Michigan. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS: 
Chapter I.— Soil, Location and Windbreaks. 
Chapter II.—Setting the Trees. 
Chapter III.—When to Plant. 
Chapter IV.—Selecting Varieties of Fruit. 
Chapter V.—Cheap Fruit Trees. 
— VI.—How to Plow an Orchard. — Orchard 
illage. 
Chapter VII.—Manures for the Orchard. 
Chapter VIII.—Sod in the Orchard. 
- Chapter IX.—General Notes on Pruning.—Forms of 
rees. 
Chapter X.—High or Low Heads for Apple Trees. 
Chapter XI.—Training and Repairing Orchard Trees. 
—The Ragged Bark.—W hitewashing. 
Chapter X1I.—General Notes on Grafting. 
Chapter XIII.—Top-grafting Old Apple Trees. 
Chapter XIV.—Longevity of Apple Trees. 
Chapter XV.—Picking Fruit.—When to Pick. 
Chapter XV{.—Packing Apples. 
Chapter X VII.—Profits in Apple Culture. 
Chapter XVIII.—Vandalism. 
Chapter XIX.—Winter Preparations. 
Chapter XX.—Injurious Insects. 
Chapter XXI.—Borers. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, %5 CENTS. 


ye 
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READY THIS MONTH. 


ABOOK OF THE RUNNING BROOK 


AND OF STILL WATERS. 
By LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 


CONTENTS: 

Chapter 1. Eels and Elvers.—Chapter 2. Water Wolves. 
—Chapter 3. Carp Culture.—Chapter 4. Cousins of the 
Carp. — Chapter 5. Perch. — Chapter 6. Small Fry, 1. 
Small Fry, 2.—Chapter 7. Fish-ponds,1. Fish-ponds, 2. 

NOTICE FROM ‘“‘THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.” 

‘A pretty kettle of fish,’ proverbially meaning a dis- 
aster of some description, may be interpreted literally 
when referring to *A Book of the Running Brook and 
of StiJl Waters,’ in which Lady Colin Campbell gives her 
readers such a dainty gathering from lake and river. 

The practical character of that portion of the book 
which refers to the neglect of eel culture, and shows 
how it might be diligently and advantageously prosecut- 
ed, will at once strike the reader. After a consideration 
of that subject Lady Campbell’s succeeding papers refer 
to the water wolf, or pike; carp culture ; cousins of the 
carp; and perch. A chapter, in two parts, is devoted to 
‘Small Fry,’ and another, also in two parts, tu ‘Fish 
Ponds.’ In the latter chapter the author gives an effec- 
tively condensed résumé of avery extensive subject, and 
wisely confines her remarks to practical observations. 
Indeed, throughout the whole book there is hardly a 
page to be found which does not display shrewd com- 
mon sense in considering the aspects of fish culture 
from an economic point of view. 

CLOTH, 16mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


0. JUDD C€0., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 
751 Broadway, New York. 



















Smith’s Famous 
VICTOR MILL 









AND 
Horse Powe 
Combined. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Address, Victo 

Grinding Mill Co. 
CHICACO. 







obtained for Mechanical Devices, Com- 


pounds, Designs and Labels. All aay 

minary exazninations as to patentability 

of inventions free. — for Terms. 
e 


PATENTS eee 


Lovis Bsgerr & Co., Solicitors of Patents, Washington,D.C. 











are itively abead of 


66 
ae = SMALLEY GOODS 


CO. , Mani 


WHY Fisiissceronner CUTTING 


anything inthe market, Horse Powers, 
Drag and Circular Saw Machines, Farm 
Engines. SMALLEY MFG. itowoe, 


Tr 1886 book (64 pps.), containing 
practical views from practi- 
cal men, free to any address 
MENTIONING THIS PAPER. 


YS.” 





Wis. 


. 164 ‘Lremont St., Boston. 


An Interesting and Valuable Book. 4 








EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, Long experi. 
43 —__________—_—— ence; large capital; strong. 


CAPITAL est banking connection; g 
| 3 million loaned; no losseg: 
no delays of interest ; safe 
$600 ooo. as Government bonds; 
. ’ pay twice the income; free 
|Principal and Inter-| from care; loans always 
|; est Guaranteed. complete, ready to deliver; 
; <i 3 | highest references every- 
where. Principal and interest payable at First National 
Bank of New York, or at any of our OFFIChS: 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, BOSTON, 23 Court Si. 
Cuas. N. FowLER, Manager. H. H. Fitcu, Manager, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St, ; KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Cuas. BENJ. WILKINSON,Man. | JOHN C. AVERY, Sec, 





MASON & HAMII 


ORGANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions for nine. 
teen years. 100 styles, $22 to $900. Py Cash, Easy Pay- 
PP-, 








ments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 0, free. 


PIANOS. : 

The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and per- 
fected by Mason & HAMLIN, is conceded by competent 
judges to constitute a radical advance in Pianoforte con- 
struction. 

Do not require one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos gen- 
erally. Descriptive Catalogue by mail. 


GAN & PIANO CO 


46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.) N. ¥, 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


TELLYOUR WIFE 


Attempts are made to palm off Imitations 
and Counterfeits called ‘* Automatic,” etc., on 
the well-known reputation and merit of the Willcox 
& Gibbs ‘‘ Automatic’? or ‘‘No Tension” 
Sewing Machine, which is the Standard of the 
World. 

Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold through 
dealers but are supplied only from our own Stores. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


No. 658 Broadway, New York, 
And in all Principal Cities. 
Business Established in 1859. 


GUTTAPERCHA ROOFING 


The Lightest, Best, and Cheapest, for Factories, Mills, de- 
pots, Barns, Hen-Houses, and Out-buildings. Easily applied. 


FIRE-PROOF PAINT 


for farmers and others. All colors ready mixed for use, 
Sample tests on paperand muslin sent free. If youcan burn 
it, don’t por it. Send for Catalogue and Color Cards. 
EMPIRE PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 
1128 and 1130 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















news- 

4 " mechanics, en- 

gineering, discoveries, inventions and patents 

ever published. Every number illustrated with 
i 


The most popular Week! 
Paper devoted to science, y 




















splendid engravings, “This publication, furnishes 

a most valuable encyclopedia of information which 

no person should be without. The popularity of 

the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is such that its cir- 

culation nearly equals that of all other papers of 

its class combined. Price, $3.20a year. Discount 

toClubs. Sold by all rewsdeaiers. MUNN & CO., 
Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 

Munn & Co. have 

ATENTS. 2230 phic; 

© Seven Years’ 

practice before 

the Patent Office, and have prepared 

more than One Hundred Thous< 

and applications for patents in the 

United States and foreign countries. 

Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copyrights, 

Assignments, and all other papers for 

securing to inventors their rights in the 

United States, Canada, England, France, 

Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 

pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 

Information as to gg a cheer- 

fully given without charge. and-books of 

information sent free. Patents obtained 

through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 

American free. The advantage of such notice is 

well understood by all persons who wish to dispose 

of their patents. 

dimes MUNN. & CO., Office SCLENTINIO 






AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


RDS ELEGANT SAMPLES, Beautiful Cata- 
J 4 \ _logue, Agents’ terms, ail for 2c. stamp. 
W. C. GRISWOLD & CO., Centerbrook, Conn, 











